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PATRICK DUNCAN 


| Saphire DUNCAN was a great public servant. He was also a great 
South African; but a South African by adoption. He was the product of 
an older and more settled civilization, but of one which has its origin in 
conditions of life not less simple and rugged than those of the veld. He was 
the son of a Scottish farmer in Banffshire, a Lowland country, but within 
hail of the Highlands, a land which, like South Africa, breeds sturdy sons of 
the soil, of whom many of the most gifted have risen to high eminence in the 
learned professions and in the world of politics; so that between South 
African and Lowland Scot there is close affinity. 

Duncan was born in 1870. He received his early education in his own 
land and at Edinburgh University, where he won a scholarship at Balliol, 
that famous Oxford college which is itself of Scottish origin, then in the last 
years of Jowett’s Mastership. Duncan’s interests in philosophy and in 
classical literature were just those which it is Balliol’s special function to 
foster; and it was inevitable that he should win first-class honours in the 
school of Literae Humaniores. He was also Craven scholar in 1890. From 
Oxford Duncan went on to the Civil Service and in 1894 joined the staff of 
the Board of Inland Revenue. Here he became Private Secretary to Sir 
Alfred (afterwards Lord) Milner, then Chairman of the Board—an event 
which was destined to determine the whole tenor of his life. Milner, it will 
be remembered, went out to South Africa in 1897 as High Commissioner 
and Governor of the Cape Colony. In 1901, while the South African war 
was still being fought, he exchanged the Governorship of the Cape 
for that of the newly annexed Republics to the north, and set himself 
to the hard task of establishing there a British Colonial Government 
with the duty of repairing the ravages of a struggle which was not 
to end until nearly the middle of 1902. For this he needed young and able 
helpers, and thought first of the private secretary who had served him so well 
at the Board of Inland Revenue. He sent for Duncan and made him Treasurer 
of the Transvaal. So it fell out that Duncan became the doyen of that band of 
brothers, Milner’s young men, who were nicknamed, half in derision half 
affectionately, “The Kindergarten”, then in the first flush of youthful 
enthusiasm. It is a fast ageing and dwindling band now; but it has played 
a part in the union of the South African colonies, and it is responsible for the 
foundation and conduct of THE RounpD TABLE. For forty years and more, so 
far as the vicissitudes of life have allowed, it has kept together; and always, 
while looking up to Lord Milner and to his successor in South Africa, the 
late Lord Selborne, as its political Chief, has revered Patrick Duncan as the 
Captain of the band. 

Duncan continued to serve with great ability first as Treasurer, then as 
Colonial Secretary, and for a time as acting Lieutenant Governor of the 
Transvaal under Milner till 1905, and under Selborne till 1907 when respon- 
sible government was established in the Colony. A career which could not 
have failed to lead to great distinction was obviously open to him in the 
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colonia! service; but South Africa had laid strong hold upon him. He had 
given himself to her service, and must, he felt, make that service his life’s 
work. But having no private means he had also to make a living. Accordingly 
at the age of 37 he went to London, became a pupil in a barrister’s cham- 
bers, was called to the Bar and returned to the Transvaal to practise his new 
profession. 

His return synchronized with the movement for the union of South Africa 
in which his friends of the “Kindergarten” were actively engaged. He had 
already, while that body was preparing for submission to Lord Selborne the 
first draft of the document known to South African history as the Selborne 
memorandum, presided over its deliberations with characteristic wisdom and 
authority, restraining when he thought it necessary the exuberance of the 
draftsman with a humour sometimes caustic but always kindly. 

When the Union Convention met in 1908 Duncan accompanied the Trans- 
vaal delegation as its legal adviser. The part which he played behind the 
scenes in that beneficent crisis of South African affairs was important; and the 
close association in which he worked with General Botha and General Smuts 
led to relations of mutual respect and confidence between him and them 
which were to lead to even closer relations between him and General Smuts 
later on. Not that he was yet to become a member of the party led by the 
Generals. In the first years of Union the party political division was on 
almost wholly racial lines; and for many years from 1910 when he was first 
elected to the Union Parliament, Duncan, who continued to practise the 
legal profession, was one of the most trusted leaders of the British party 
in Opposition. It was not an Opposition which always conceived it to be 
its first duty to oppose. On the contrary, its main function in the war of 
1914-18, largely under the influence of Duncan, was to support the loyal 
hands of Botha and Smuts against their nominal but less reliable followers. 
But it was not till 1921 that Duncan became a Minister. By that time General 
Hertzog with his Dutch Nationalist supporters had split away from General 
Botha, and General Botha was dead. The British party had made common 
cause with General Smuts and the Afrikaners who remained loyal to him; 
and Duncan entered Smuts’s Cabinet as Minister of the Interior, Public 
Health and Education, applying to the vexed problems of South African 
government the sound administrative principles which he had learnt in early 
life. Another period of Opposition was to follow from 1924, when General 
Hertzog came into office, till 1933, when the financial crisis of that year 
resulted in a coalition between him and General Smuts, followed a year later 
by a fusion of their parties from which the intransigent Nationalist element 
again split off under Dr. Malan. Duncan now became Minister of Mines 
under General Hertzog and held that office till 1936, when he was appointed 
Governor-General of the Union, the first South African to hold that exalted 
position. Opinions might differ as to the wisdom of the precedent established 
by the appointment as his Majesty’s Representative in a great Dominion of 
one who had been a Minister there in a party Government; but there could 
be no two opinions about Duncan’s personal qualifications. No, nobleman 
from Great Britain could have represented the Sovereign more worthily, 
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or with greater dignity and impartiality. No one could have played his 
part with more skill and firmness than did Duncan in the grave crisis of 
1939 when Hertzog’s proposed resolution for South African neutrality was 
narrowly defeated by the loyal courage of Smuts who, taking his political 
life in his hands, saved South Africa for the British Commonwealth, and may 
well have saved the Commonwealth itself. 

The closing years of Duncan’s Governor-Generalship have been darkened 
by the shadows of war, by the loss in action of a gallant son, and by the onset 
of a fatal illness; but they have been happy in the unbroken trust which he 
and General Smuts, as his Prime Minister, have reposed in each other. And 
he has died in harness. Under the very shadow of death, and until the moment 
of death itself, he has done his duty with a brave endurance which must 
command our reverent admiration. 

No bald account of the facts of Duncan’s career can convey an idea of the 
man himself. To those who did not know him intimately, particularly in his 
earlier years, he may have seemed somewhat aloof and austere; for along 
with great personal dignity went a certain shyness in unfamiliar company, 
and he did not wear his heart upon his sleeve. But those who did know him, 
his friends, could feel in his company as though they were warming them- 
selves at a great fire which glowed rather than blazed. His talk did not 
sparkle with epigram and he had the gift of silence; but the spirit of humour 
was incarnate in him. Like all good men he was tolerant of human weakness, 
and he was incapable of injustice; but absurdity, especially if pretentious, 
would suffuse his strong countenance with crimson and shake his whole body 
with mirth. Along with his humour went a quality of genuine hospitality 
and of rich enjoyment of good things. Behind it all, as General Smuts has 
well said of him, was “the scholar and philosopher, the man who was 
deeply imbued with the ultimate religious values of life”. His intellectual 
tastes were critical and classical. He was devoted above all to the poetry of 
Wordsworth, to the dialogues of Plato, to the sonatas of Beethoven; and he 
shared his love of music with his wife, with whom his domestic life was 
beautifully happy. He leaves behind him a splendid record of service to his 
fellow men and the memory, loved and honoured, of one who in all his 
voyages over the stormy seas of South African life never made an enemy. 





THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
SETTLEMENT 


HE strength and the weakness of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 

as a political institution, lie in its being taken for granted by ordinary 

people in ordinary times. It is strong because it is assumed by its citizens; 

it is part of their accepted apparatus of thought. At the same time there are 

dangers in its being merely assumed and accepted—the dangers of inaction 

and drift within and of misunderstanding abroad, because we see no need 
to defend or explain our accepted inheritance. 

War has awakened our own awareness and has sharpened both the wonder 
. and the criticism of the outside world. To-day there is great and still rising 
interest in the character and future of the British Commonwealth, among the 
peoples alike of its own and other countries. This war-time interest has 
passed through four phases. The first, correspondirig with the early, slow- 
moving period of the war after the conquest of Poland, was a phase of admira- 
tion, not unmixed with surprise even within the circle of the British nations, 
at their instant solidarity when one of their number, though not directly 
attacked, called a halt to Nazi aggression and launched itself upon a war of 
defence and deliverance. Not only the Dominions but also India and the 
dependent Empire voluntarily gave their men, their money and their goods to 
a cause which they recognized as being as much their ownas that of Britain her- 
self. Here was inescapable proof that a community of nations, bound neither 
by political compulsion nor by geographical contiguity, could act as one for 
the sake of common ideals and of the community itself, given a sufficient 
sense of “belonging together” in the minds of their people. The emphasis 
dramatically shifted from diversity and national separateness to unity and 
. solidarity. The Commonwealth air training scheme, one of the most creative 
concepts of our generation and a symbol of this renewed stress on unity, was 
born and passed through adolescence. 

The second phase corresponded with that grim period of the war when the 
collapse of France left the British Empire alone to face a triumphant Ger- 
many with most of Europe at her disposal as slaves or sycophants. While it 
was only the United Kingdom among the Commonwealth countries who 
had by this time any large forces—sea, land or air—fully trained and equipped 
(and hers were pitifully smail), and while it was she who bore the brunt of 
Nazi attack, it was the British Commonwealth, not the British Isles, that 
saved the world in 1940. Without the active help of the rest of the Common- 
wealth in men and materials and in geographical station, however friendly 
the neutrality of this great fraction of the world had been, the United 
Kingdom alone could never have survived those dark days of 1940 and 1941. 
The fact that the Commonwealth remained solid—with every excuse for 
division and retreat—meant that Hitler could accomplish the defeat of 
Britain only in the conquest of the world. This indeed he conceived and 
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intended; after his failure to invade or pulverize the British Isles, he certainly 
planned with his ally Italy to strike down the British guardianship of the 
oceanic world, by blows at the Middle East. He was frustrated by a truly 
Commonwealth army, air force and navy. Small as those forces were, they 
had such a character because every country of the Commonwealth realized 
that the security of the whole depended on the defence of this critical corner, 
a key bastion of the vast Indian Ocean area, which with the Southern Do- 
minions on its fringe contains the greater part of the British Commonwealth 
by area and population. 

The first Cyrenaican campaign, the conquest of Italian East Africa, and 
the thwarting of Nazi plans in Syria and Iraq, turned the edge of the Axis 
blade. Hitler was forced to realize that the conquest of the British Common- 
wealth could not be achieved without the concentration of his whole force, 
first on one key point, then on another. Hence his fatal decision to clear his 
flank by rounding on Soviet Russia. The Russian resistance, together with 
the strategically vital occupation of Iran, ended this period of the war, and 
afforded a short breathing space to prepare for the next blow. 


THE EMPIRE IN DANGER 


THE third phase of the development of public thought about the Common- 
wealth came with the Japanese attack. Where Germany had failed to smash 
through the defensive key points of the British Commonwealth security 
system, Japan succeeded. The fall of Singapore, which began with the sink- 
ing of H.M.S. Prince of Wales and Repulse and was sealed (as we can now 
perceive) by the smashing within a few days of such poor air defence as we 
had in Malaya, placed the British Commonwealth in danger such as it had 
not experienced since before the Battle of the Nile. The danger was immedi- 
ately addressed to Burma, who succumbed, to India and Ceylon, and to 
Australia with the dependent territories to the north; but ultimately and 
equally to the whole British Commonwealth. The conquest by Japan of 
India or Australia would have had as devastating an effect upon the prospects 
of its survival or ultimate victory as the conquest of the United Kingdom 
would have had two years earlier. 

This phase, then, was dominated by the idea of the Empire in danger. It 
was characterized in some panic-stricken or misguided quarters by attacks 
on the whole British imperial system in the Far East and generally. It is 
well that we should be alive to the deficiencies of British management of 
colonial affairs, and to the need to find freer room for the trenchant and 
expanding force of colonial nationalism; but those deficiencies were neither 
the proximate nor the basic cause of our defeats in the Far East. The real 
cause was the failure to maintain through peace and war a defence 
equipment adequate to the commitments we had implicitly accepted in 
governing peoples unable to defend themselves. This in turn was due 
partly to the war-weary quietism that saturated the outlook of all the British 
nations between the two wars, the wishful belief that the League of Nations 
could achieve by influence what we were unready to achieve by arms; partly 
to a failure, except in the construction of the Singapore base itself, to make 
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due allowance in practice for the new turn that was taken in Far Eastern 
affairs after the last war, when for the Anglo-Japanese alliance was sub- 
stituted the Washington Conference system of a balance of power in the 
Pacific; and partly, perhaps decisively, to the lack of any permanent means 
of pooling the interests, the policies and the power of the British Common- 
wealth countries in respect of this vital strategic zone. The belief in the 
impregnability of Singapore was the British Commonwealth equivalent of 
the ““Maginot mind”, inhibiting not only adequate national preparedness but 
also adequate international collaboration among the countries of the Com- 
monwealth. 

We are now entering upon the fourth phase. In relation to the course of 
the war it corresponds to the period of eviction of the Axis from Africa, 
preparation for the invasion of Europe, and a forward movement in the 
Pacific. The question which people are beginning to ask themselves now 
is what part the British Commonwealth is going to play in the peace settle- 
ments and in the future world order. Despite its solidarity in war, despite 
the fact that its existence and its unity saved the world, despite the object 
lessons in failure to provide in advance for joint defence, many people feel, 
or at least seem to assume in their approach to post-war problems, that 
the British Commonwealth is either out-of-date or must play an essentially 
secondary and incidental réle in the new world order. Ideas of this kind 
found favour in many quarters in 1919 and in the twenty years that followed; 
but the respective fates of the League of Nations and of the British Common- 
wealth are plain for all to see. Or, to follow a line of thought more popular 
to-day, the post-war world order will depend essentially upon the attitude 
of the United States; therefore, runs the argument, let us not run any risk 
of prejudicing Anglo-American—or Canadian-American, or Australian- 
American, as the case may be—relations by committing ourselves in advance 
to policies of Commonwealth integration, whether in defence or diplomacy 
or economic affairs. Again there is a lesson from the inter-war period, a 
lesson which our just hopes for American co-operation in world order next 
time ought not to erase entirely; it is in effect the lesson of common sense, 
to build first on facts rather than hopes, and not to seek in the still doubtful 
aid of others a discharge from duties which lie upon ourselves, and which 
in any case such aid can only lighten, not abolish. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


Happrty the currents of popular thought in the British Commonwealth 
are far from being all in the direction of universal internationalism or pusil- 
lanimous “‘wait-and-see”. Both in Great Britain and in the Dominions, as 
the pages of THE Rounp TABLE testify, more realistic and thoughtful ideas 
about the character and future of the British Commonwealth have taken their 
hold on the public mind. The great and expanding war-time interest in these 
matters, to which a stream of popular books and pamphlets bears witness, is 
itself a healthy symptom. To some extent the interest is critical, and that is 
right, for criticism is the essential preliminary to construction; but at the 
same time it is generally practical and realistic, not only because it has been 
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so largely aroused by the intermingling of men and women from all over 
the Commonwealth in the various forces and theatres of war, but also 
because it has had to digest the hard lessons which the war has taught about 
the strength and weakness of the British Commonwealth in its own defence 
and in the maintenance of world security. 

The British Commonwealth is a working instrument of international 
co-operation. It has worked successfully in the past, both to enable its own 
peoples to advance in material welfare and political stature, and to form an 
indispensable element in the power system under which the Americas and 
the oceanic world at large have enjoyed a century and a half of amazing 
political and economic development undisturbed by the direct impact of 
world war. It is certainly capable of contributing no less to the post-war 
progress of the world, adapted and adjusted as it must be to meet the new 
conditions both within itself and beyond. Its ability to work successfully, 
and to adapt itself through all the revolutionary changes in its environment 
in the past two generations, has been due, at heart, to its sense of “belonging 
together”, of having a common purpose and a common destiny. This sense 
is the life element in political institutions. Without it, no association of 
states or smaller groups can live in health; with it, the precise character of 
the organization for expressing it becomes a matter of secondary though still 
very great importance—very great, for feelings and aspirations by themselves 
are not enough, without the proper means of action. 

Here is the practical answer to the conundrum, with which some political 
theorists present us to-day, of Anglo-American—or, for some, Anglo-Soviet 
or Anglo-European—co-operation as the rival or alternative to Common- 
wealth integration in the post-war order. In so far as we in our several 
countries of the Commonwealth have a genuine and well-grounded sense 
of belonging together with the United States—or with the Soviets or with 
Europe or whatever it may be—and in so far as that feeling is reciprocated, 
we shall have the necessary platform for rearing a structure of co-operation 
with them; it will then be our business to do so, to the fullest limits of 
political and economic integration that such a faith permits. In so faras we 
have a mutual sense of belonging together in the British Commonwealth— 
and this is proven fact—it will be equally our business to translate that faith 
into the strongest and most closely knit institutions that the necessities of our 
common life demand. In fact we possess in differing relative degrees both 
these kinds of feeling, and our task will be the complex but not insoluble 
one of proceeding with world co-operation on several planes simultaneously, 
and of linking with each other the various institutions that we raise or retain 
for that purpose. In this task the various countries of the British Common- 
wealth. may conceivably proceed along different lines, according as they 
have special degrees of common interest with certain foreign countries 
or areas—such as the United Kingdom with Europe or Canada with the 
United States. . Variation is not to be deplored. What should be deplored is 
not the existence of a sense of community with foreign countries but the 


possibility of wasting the sense of community among ourselves in the 
Commonwealth. 
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““BELONGING TOGETHER” 


THAT sense is based not merely on sentiment and habit, but on the hard 
facts of common vital interest, and would soon fade it it were not so. First 
and foremost, the Commonwealth has a common interest in a particular 
system of world security. Security, in a restless and power-dominated world, 
is not a mere atmosphere, to be generated by pacts and formulae; it depends 
on the existence at all critical-zones of forces and equipment adequate in size 
and character to meet the dangers to security that may arise there. Such is 
the character of the British Commonwealth, in terms of political geography, 
that, with or without a wider system of international defence, its security 
depends on the presence of adequate forces in and about certain zones—pre- 
eminently the British Isles, the eastern and western orifices of the Mediter- 
ranean, the defensive line from Malaya to Samoa which constitutes the 
strategic frontier of Australia and New Zealand, and at large in the oceans. 
Because the nations of the Commonwealth “belong together”, they have 
this common interest; having this common interest, they must hold together 
to maintain it, or perish, whether or not.in holding together they also hold 
to other countries which share the interest or recognize that it is part of the 
universal interest in a stable and secure world order. 

The diplomatic and military means whereby the major security interest of 
the British Commonwealth, and therewith of half the world, was upheld 
before the war are common knowledge. They consisted chiefly in a supreme 
navy (provided almost entirely by the United Kingdom), relatively small air 
and land forces (also mainly provided by that one country) disposed at 
certain key points, a chain of naval and lately air bases (many furnished and 
defended by the self-governing Dominions), a conviction of permanent 
friendship with the United States and a close defensive reliance on France, 
certain valuable political connexions in the Middle and Far East, and a tacit 
expectation that Japan would never have to be faced without the alliance 
both of France and of the United States. The responsibility for maintaining 
this system as a whole, both diplomatically and militarily, fell first and fore- 
most on the United Kingdom. 

In considering the reconstruction or adaptation of the system after the 
war we have to weigh many new and still only partly known factors. 
Prominent are military developments, above all the rise of the air arm. No 
less vital are changes in the political scene. What is to be the fate of 
Germany, and her place in the future order of Europe? Or the fate of 
Japan and her place in the order of Asia? The international policy of 
Soviet Russia is in transition. The United States may be imperialist, 
internationalist, isolationist, according to the course of the war, the stresses 
of her internal politics, and other factors moulding her still immature 
attitude towards world affairs. The Islamic countries are awakening; 
Far Eastern nationalism, within and beyond the British Empire, will 
have advanced by great strides. We can be sure only that we cannot be sure 
of anything but the dangers and uncertainties. It is reasonable, amid all the 
unknowns, to say as a rough first judgment that after the first years of 
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victorious supremacy the task of the British Commonwealth in maintaining 
security will be no less onerous in the future than in the past. 


STRENGTH TO PREVENT WARS 


We are therefore wise to remind ourselves that only by the barest margin 
was that task discharged, in the sense of saving the Commonwealth from 
defeat, in 1940 and again in 1942, as by a slightly wider but still precarious 
margin it was discharged in 1914~18; and that in the juster sense of prevent- 
ing rather than winning wars—which is the sense in which we must conceive 
it for the future—the British Commonwealth has failed to discharge it twice 
within our lifetimes. It follows that we must plan to make the system 
stronger in the future than in the past. For this strengthening the Common- 
wealth cannot rely on the main provider and organizer of its security in the 
past, the United Kingdom—and this for two reasons. The first reason is 
that the United Kingdom will be poorer in international assets, in purchasing 
power, and shortly in man-power. The second reason is that—whoever pays 
the bills—more and more plainly the defence of the British Commonwealth 
is seen to be a problem in integration of all the resources of its several 
countries available for the purpose—money, men, materials, industries, 
communications, air and sea bases, opportunities for exercise and training. 
The pooling of resources, which is requisite in total war itself, is no less 
necessary in the provision of defence against the contingency of total war. 
That provision is therefore beyond the powers of one small country, how- 
ever rich and however willing, at a great distance from the defensive zones 
and possessing only a fraction of the composite resources required. British 
Commonwealth security must therefore, by the logic of present-day facts, 
be based in the future on such integration for the purpose as will assure in 
peace and war the necessary pooling of resources and the broad ‘base of 
financial and material provision which is demanded by the magnitude of 
the task. ‘ 

Of the institutions necessary to effect that integration it is too early to be 
precise. They ought to become progressively the topic of discussion both by 
the leaders and by the electorates of the Commonwealth countries that will 
have to approve and support them. Without public opinion behind them 
they will be of little strength and short survival. Public opinion will not be 
rallied unless the system somehow gives scope, not only to the common 
interest and sense of unity of the Commonwealth nations, including 
those like India newly rising to full stature and therefore anxious to 
exert and savour their new sense of independence, but also to their 
diversity and separate nationhood. The answer at this stage may be 
found in institutions built to meet particular requirements, perhaps to 
some extent regional, which are accepted in common, and varying 
according to the purpose, the region, the participating members. But the 
nature of the problem, as we must never forget, insists upon more than 
compacts and conferences; there must be executive machinery and joint 
resources. There must be means of action as well as policy, joint finance 
as well as mutual agreement. 
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In the economic sphere, too, including communications, there is an 
opportunity and a need for closer integration. In economics, as in defence, 
the British Commonwealth together can be far stronger than the sum of its 
parts. If it fails to draw upon the strength of its own unity, its members 
will fall into the respective positions, in the conduct of world affairs and the 
sharing of world progress, which are indicated by their resources and influence 
as separate countries: a collection of second-rank states, with one of the first 
rank, peculiarly vulnerable both politically and economically, and command- 
ing much smaller resources than either the United States or Soviet Russia. 
This is the danger that the Commonwealth faces if it waits upon others for 
leadership, and allows the asset of its own community of feeling, of purpose 
and of interest to run to waste. 

When final victory comes it may already be too late to exert this joint 
Commonwealth leadership and to build the new world on sure foundations 
of Commonwealth unity. For our enemies may collapse quickly, and vital 
decisions may have to be taken at a few days’ or hours’ notice, when full 
consultation between the United Kingdom Government and the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions and India may be impossible. Even in advance of 
decisive victory the gradual re-occupation of enemy-held territories, in 
Europe or in the Far East, will from day to day throw up problems for urgent 
settlement which will vitally affect the long-term post-war order. It is idle 
to pretend that the present system of liaison is adequate to ensure unity of 
policy and of action on these problems. The Dominions, no doubt, are kept 
fully informed through the High Commissioners and otherwise, but that is 
by no means the same thing as having a voice in important decisions while 
they are being made. There is urgent need for a full meeting of all the 
Dominion Prime Ministers—including the Viceroy and a representative 
Indian member of his Council—with members of the British War Cabinet 
to discuss and agree upon the broad policy which the-Commonwealth as a 
whole is to contribute to the post-war settlement. A series of Dominion 
elections has lately prevented such a personal gathering; but that obstacle 
is now rapidly being removed, and to postpone further the necessary steps 
to united action by the Commonwealth in the settlement is: to jeopardize 
the purposes for which all its members are fighting. 





FOUNDATIONS OF PROSPERITY 


THE REBUILDING OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


HEN the war has been won the people of Great Britain, as individuals 

and as a nation, will turn again to the task of making a living in 
a competitive world. They want it to be a better living than many of them 
have known in the past. They have too much good sense to believe that life 
will be easy or that the devastation and the passions of war are likely har- 
bingers of the millennium. They are not slavish adherents of any political 
dogma. But, whether they are serving now in the forces or the factories, 
they hope at least for steady work after the war, for a fair share of the pleasant 
things of life, decent houses, social amenities, reasonable leisure. It is not too 
soon to ask what is the prospect that their modest desires will be realized 
or—to speak in national rather than individual terms—that British industry, 
trade and commerce can be rebuilt on a firmer and wider foundation. 


INCREASING THE Export TRADE 


Ir is a commonplace that we live by foreign trade and that the imports of 
food and raw materials on which we depend are bought by the export of 
goods, by the payments of other nations for our services in shipping, banking 


and insurance and by the income that comes to us from our investments 
abroad. The war has upset the balance of that account. On the average of 
the three years 1936 to 1938, we imported goods to the value of £930 million 
and went a long way towards paying for them by exports of £540 million, 
investment income of £200 million, shipping earnings of £110 million and 
insurance and banking commissions of £40 million.* But even in those 
years before the: war we were falling short of equilibrium by £40 million a 
year. A great part of our investments abroad has since been swept into the 
furnace of war, much of our merchant tonnage has been sunk. Doubtless 
we shall grow more food and import less; we shall build ships and trade with 
them again in the seven seas. But in the final count it is clear that if we are to 
maintain a standard of life no lower than that of 1938 we must increase our 
exports, not by 5 percent. or 10 per cent. but probably by as much as 50 per 
cent. That is a formidable task and will call for all those qualities. of skill and 
imagination, enterprise, tenacity and initiative, by which our position in the 
world was created and by which in this war it is being preserved. 

But, though the task is formidable, we can face it with a new con- 
fidence in the prospect of material progress now unfolding before the world. 
Under the deadening spell of those decades which we spent in the wilderness 
after the Armistice of 1918, it was widely believed that we were nearing the 
end of the age of invention and that the technical background of our life 
would soon be stationary. Man seemed to have reached the limit of his powers 


* The Economist, June 19, 1943, p. 780. 
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and the industrial revolution to be ending in an arid epoch of rationalization 
and restriction. Science and the immense impulse of the war, which has 
placed money without stint at the service of the world’s technicians, have 
shown that view to be a shallow illusion. No one can look at the achievements 
of recent years in chemistry, in metallurgy, in wireless and in aviation without 
being convinced that, so far from having reached the end of the age of inven- 
tion, we are standing on its threshold. Those same qualities of skill and 
imagination, enterprise, tenacity and initiative, on which the rebuilding of 
our own economy depends, alone hold the key to the future which science 
has made possible. 

These potentialities of our age are not mysteries revealed only to the 
British people and withheld from the rest of the world. We shall have to 
re-establish our prosperity in the face of strenuous competition. Friendships 
and alliances can blunt the sharp edge of rivalry, but in the last resort we must 
look to our own efforts in the future. Certainly we can rely on no privilege 
derived from our past inheritance. We cannot hope to escape in our export 
trade the harsh test of quality and price. In some fields we shall have to meet 
the industries of neutrals such as Sweden and Switzerland, efficient and 
progressive and inured to laborious days. Overshadowing thém all we shall 
find the United States immeasurably stronger relatively to other nations than 
ever before, conscious of its resources and of its new predominance in the 
world, and convinced that applied science to-day offers to the individual and 
the country which can earn them rewards hitherto unimagined. The people 
of the United States approach the tasks and, as they hope, thetriumphs of | 
peace as men wedded by instinct and tradition to private enterprise. Through 
it they have grown to their present stature, and the history of American 
industry, down to the astonishing achievements of its factories and shipyards 
in this war, is a long saga of bold and imaginative innovation and adventure. 
But free enterprise means something more to them than continuity of tradi- 
tion, They believe it to be the best guarantee of those other democratic 
freedoms which they cherish, and they do not doubt that a planned or 
totalitarian economy is inconsistent with the retention of those other free- 
doms and has been proved to be inconsistent with them by the experience of | 
the Soviet Union and of the Nazi and Fascist States. 

These, then, are the elements of the problem which will confront us after 
the war—our own impoverished situation, conditions favourable to the rapid 
creation of new wealth and, finally, the certainty of severe competition. On 
the answer which we find to that problem depend all our projects of social 
reform and national betterment. Wealth cannot be distributed, fairly or 
unfairly, unless it is being created. Steady employment and social security 
are meaningless phrases unless we can hold our own in the trade of the world. 


INDIRECT STATE CONTROL 
In that crusading spirit which wars induce in a peaceful people much has 
been said and written as to the future organization of commerce and industry, 
both by those who have leisure for these matters and by some who might 
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be thought to have none. Many trends of opinion can be discerned. Na- 
tionalization and direct operation by the State find fewer advocates than in 
the heyday of Marxist doctrine. But it is inevitable that there should be 
apostles of indirect State control. They would like the State to retain in 
peace—not, as would be generally accepted, for a brief and inevitable 
period of transition but indefinitely—many of the powers which it has 
exercised in war, to tell us what goods to make and where to sell 
them, when to invest our money and how to spend it. Modern war 
cannot be conducted without the most extensive control by the State 
of the lives and resources of the people. Only a central government can 
know the facts, and many of them it cannot disclose. It is natural, there- 
fore, that after four years of unfettered power over employers and labour, 
capital and the means of transport, agriculture and the distribution of food, 
some at least of the practitioners of the system should fall victims to its 
attractions. They find it easy to forget that in war the only competition is 
on the field of battle, that it is the number of guns and tanks and ships which 
matters and not what they have cost, that aircraft are not made in Millbank 
or tanks in the Adelphi and that the work of the supply Ministries stands or 
falls in the end on the ability of industries built up by private enterprise to 
adapt themselves to the demands of a war economy. In its extreme form 
the belief in State control is unlikely to survive the fresh air of peace, if for 
no other reason than that it is repugnant to the notions and instincts of the 
ordinary man. He has no difficulty in detecting waste and inefficiency, and 
will not tolerate in other conditions what he recognizes to be an inescapable 


evil in war. Under his guidance even the most hardened bureaucrats may 
come in time to forget their fugitive triumphs in the ordering of our lives 
and to reflect that it was not the State to which they owed the Merlin engine 
and their salvation. 


Mr. Morrison’s Poricy 


THERE is another school of thought which has found its most pointed 
expression in some of the recent speeches of Mr. Herbert Morrison. The 
Home Secretary is indeed himself an advocate of control but it must be 
“‘wise” and it must be “‘social’—epithets which might be thought to beg 
the question. He “can see no sharp distinction in nature between the economic 
problerns of war and the problems of the strenuous, difficult peace that lies 
before us. If control is right and useful to-day, nobody can assume it will be 
wrong and dangerous to-morrow.” But his main line of approach is in 
appearance that dear to all Englishmen, the via media. The future lies, we are 
told, in the combination of State ownership or State control and private 
enterprise. Each has its appropriate field. There are “the so-called ‘natural’ 
monopolies, like gas, electricity and (in effect) transport, which are also, like 
coal, common-service industries and, like it, are ripe—or over-ripe—for 
public ownership and management”. Then there are the large-scale basic 
industries, which have “come nearer and nearer to being monopolies in fact 
..- We can’t leave them alone in their monopolistic glory. ... The answer 
may be anything from a public corporation to some form of management 
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under a board of directors with a nationally nominated chairman.” Finally, 
“there are kinds of business where individual enterprise has a lot of value 
even in modern conditions—small businesses and some kinds of medium 
and small-scale manufacture”. Elsewhere Mr. Morrison has summarized 
his views in these words: “A case can be made for private enterprise in 
appropriate fields. There is a very powerful case for public enterprise. 
There is no case whatever for private unenterprise. . . . Unless private 
enterprise is prepared to take the risks which are its historic function, then 
private enterprise has no function”—this last a judgment from which no one 
is likely to dissent. 

To his fellow members of the Labour party Mr. Morrison has commended 
his doctrines as “the working policy to which the Socialist ideal commits us 
as practical men in this age and at this stage. It is a policy that can repel only 
the reactionary, and will evoke a response among men of all types who share 
our determination to put the nation and mankind -above any sectional 
interest.”’ Something more than faint echoes of the policy have indeed been 
traced in the most august columns of the press. There were hints of it in 
the Prime Minister’s domestic broadcast. Members of Parliament who have 
never been accused of Socialist affinities have repeated with approval some 
of its catchwords, if only in apologetic parenthesis. Indeed Parliament has 
gone farther and in the Hydro-Electric Development of Scotland Act has 
authorized the Treasury, without a dissentient voice, to guarantee capital to 
the extent of £30 million in order that a public board may. experiment in 
the operation of a “‘natural monopoly”. It is with the risk, therefore, of 


being called reactionary, but with none of being accused of political partisan- 
ship that THE Rounp TABLE ventures to examine the merits of Mr. Morrison’s 
policy. 


THE “PuBLIC CORPORATION” 


Ir rests on dislike of “monopoly”, belief in the “public corporation” and 
complete confidence in the capacity and power of Government to inject 
vitality into an anaemic industry with the same almost nonchalant skill as a 
doctor making a blood transfusion. In the exposition of the policy words take 
on strange meanings. The only true trading monopoly in this country is the 
Post Office, and to speak of gas, electricity and transport as monopolies is an 
abuse of language. Railways and roads, coastwise shipping and aircraft are 
competitors. Gas and electricity practise an ardent and invigorating rivalry, 
and in their industrial uses both are subject to the competition of oil, waste 
heat and other sources of power. The supply undertakings, very many of 
them municipally owned and administered, have met every demand made on 
them during the war, and have kept industry going at an unprecedented level 
of activity in spite of crass departmental mismanagement of the coal situation. It 
might be thought that they were ripe for praise rather than for “public owner- 
ship”. That term is itself a misnomer. In the jargon of the day it connotes 
management by a public corporation or board, created by statute asa legal 
entity without share capital but with stock carrying fixed rates of interest 
and issued to the former owners of the property. Thus a shareholder in the 
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Underground, for example, becomes a stockholder in the London Passenger 
Transport Board. Ownership of the capital is not changed by this transfer 
and is no more and no less public than before. But the owner has been dis- 
franchised when it comes to electing the management, and his rights have passed 
to a government department or to any other body of persons who may be 
designated in the Act as a suitable authority to nominate the governing body. 

Whatever else may be said of the public corporation it is clearly an authori- 
tarian rather than a democratic conception. Its board of management is 
either nominated or indirectly elected. It has no direct responsibility to 
anyone, and none of any kind to the owners of its capital stock. If the citizens 
of Manchester, on the other hand, are dissatisfied with the management of 
their gas undertaking or the shareholders of an electricity supply company 
with their directors, they have the remedy in their own hands, they can vote . 
the delinquents out of office. These safeguards may be rarely used, but the 
mere fact of their existence has a salutary effect on the conduct of the busi- 
ness. What is of even more importance is that the financial structure of the 
public corporation is totally unsuited to the acceptance of risks. It is essential 
to the progress even of the “common service industries” that they should be 
able and willing to cast their bread upon the waters. But if there is no cushion 
of ordinary shares which have covenanted to absorb losses in return for a 
right to profits, any governing body will be bound to play for safety or, like 
the new Board in Scotland, to seek the protection of some outside guarantor. 
There is no one who can be cast for that rdle except the taxpayer. 


INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE 


Ir anyone should be inclined to regard these criticisms as the quibblings of a 
formalist, let him ask himself whether he believes that a public corporation, 
not trading for profit and governed by a Board nominated by the Air Minis- 
try or some other department, with that impeccable judgment in these matters 
of which we have so recently had an example, is the instrument that he would 
choose to uphold British interests on the air routes of the world in com- 
petition with Pan-American Airways. (He must not evade the question by 
saying that he disapproves of competition in air transport or that he thinks 
it should be internationalized. On that subject he will have no deciding 
voice.) Or let him ask himself whether he believes that a public corporation 
so constituted could have been relied on to develop the copper belt of North- 
ern Rhodesia, as in fact it was developed, in the face of every sort of difficulty 
and disappointment. Or—to turn to another aspect of Mr. Morrison’s 
proposals—that the national interests would be best served by our saying to 
the potential Morrises or Boots or Hirsts or Courtaulds of the future “You 
propose to launch a new industry. By all means go ahead. We believe in 
private enterprise in small or medium businesses. But take note that if you 
prosper and build up a great business, and establish an American subsidiary 
worth £27 million, and in the process are able to improve the wages and the 
working conditions of your employees and to give work to thousands where 
now you number them in tens, we shall come along and tell you that you 
x 
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have become a large-scale basic industry and we shall nominate a Chairman 
of your company in your place, unless, of course, we eliminate you entirely 
by turning you into a public corporation.” 

On such terms individual enterprise will not flourish, and, when it withers 
within an industry or business, no Government and no bureaucracy can take 
its place. It is more than 20 years since THE RounD TABLE wrote this of 
enterprise, in an article* which can be read to-day with profit: 

It is perhaps of all the conditions of renewed prosperity the most important, for 
without it the world stands still. Yet it is also the most elusive. It cannot be 
organized. Examinations cannot detect it, hence bureaucrats seldom have it. It 


cannot even be easily selected, for in most cases it is only discovered after it has 
begun to create. 


There is profound truth in those words, for this generation as for the last. 
This country has never lacked men of strongly marked individuality in every 
class of society and in every form of activity, and they have played the 
leading part in building up our trade and industry. They have sought to 
earn profits and have been glad to take risks, and they have seen no more 
reason to be ashamed of the profit motive than the workman who claims 
payment by results. But the.mainspring of their work has been not profits 
but the freedom, within the law, to take decisions and to manage their affairs 
according to their own judgment and in the light of their knowledge and 
experience of the business, without seeking government permits and without 
fear of government interference. To rob them of that freedom is to destroy 
their usefulness. 

What is the alternative to Mr. Morrison’s policy? This is an age in which 
the problems both of business management and of public administration 
have grown more complex, and in the process have revealed deficiencies in 
men and in methods. The remedy must come, in industry as in the depart- 
ments, from within, and it would indeed be a fantastic world in which 
“private unenterprise” could be cured by the “wise control” of bureaucrats or 
politicians—or a lack of skill amongst surgeons corrected by compulsory 
membership of the Law Society. Both Government and industry have 
formidable responsibilities if we are to win back prosperity in this country. 
Only disaster awaits us if either of them tries to do the work of the other. 
Their true functions are complementary. 


FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT AND OF INDUSTRY 


INDustRy has to recognize that in the world of to-day efficiency is the first 
condition of the survival of private enterprise. There are two sides to 
efficiency, the personal and the technical. In our business life we have too 
many drones; and it is the urgent concern of industry, trade and finance to 
eliminate them, and to raise our standards of the working hours and the 
personal effort which it is right to expect from those who hold positions of 
responsibility and receive corresponding rewards. We have allowed our 
standards to slip back, and in doing so have put it in the power of a small 


* The Round Table, Sept. 1921, “National Prosperity and Industrial Peace”. 
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minority to become a cause of offence and scandal dangerous to the whole 
system of private enterprise. On the technical side the failures of industry— 
and again, measured over the whole range, they are the exception and not 
the rule—have come mainly from inadequate support of scientific research 
and from unwillingness or inability to scrap obsolete plant. As a nation we 
still present a curious contrast between the most outstanding individual 
achievement in every branch of science and a certain suspicion and scepticism 
concerning the practical value of the scientific approach to industrial prob- 
‘lems. There are still managements and workers in the iron and steel and 
engineering industries, and doubtless in many others, whose belief in 
traditional practices is a constant obstruction to the use of metallurgical or 
physical knowledge. 

Neither industry nor Government alone can provide a remedy for these 
technical deficiencies. It must be the contribution of Government to raise 
the standard of technical education, to promote scientific research, in national 
institutions and in the universities as well as by industrial concerns, and to 
devise a system of taxation which will encourage instead of penalizing the 
modernization of equipment. In these fields there are no more urgent tasks 
to-day in research than the extension, on the firmest and most ample founda- 
tions, of the scientific study of aerodynamics, or in administration than the 
reform of the Inland Revenue. Taxation has come to be looked on depart- 
mentally as an end in itself; and until that notion is killed, and the whole 
monstrous corpus of statutes and interpretations built up round the income 
tax over a century and more is swept away and replaced by principles more in 
accord with the facts and requirements of modern life, it will remain true 
that the industries most in need of modernization are those least able to 
afford it. But whatever Governments may do, or fail to do, to foster research 
and to reform our tax laws, industry has its own obligations. No Board of 
Directors in these coming years of stress and reconstruction will be acting in 
consonance with the spirit and the needs of the age, or indeed with the 
interests of its shareholders, unless it puts back into the business a sub- 
stantial part of the profits to cover research, development and obsolescence. 
No organized ifidustry can hope to survive in a world market if it falls 
behind in these matters or is deluded by the Inland Revenue into the belief 
that advertisement is more than all these things. 

Apart from these matters in which Government and industry have each a 
direct responsibility, it is clear that by the manner in which they exercise 
their proper functions Governments can profoundly influence the well-being 
of industry. The first object of any Government must be to ensure national 
security. For twenty years a succession of Governments in this country, 
encouraged by the political parties and the electorate, neglected that duty, 
and their dereliction was a principal cause not only of the loss and suffering 
of this war but of much that was disastrous in the economic field. The 
distressed areas, a dwindling merchant marine and that restrictive policy in 
shipbuilding, by which Mr. Morrison is so rightly, though so belatedly, 
shocked, can all be traced to the subordination of nationl defence to other 
purposes. By mere avoidance of the same error the Governments of the 
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next generation will do more to stimulate our industries than by any attempt 
at direct intervention in their management. Foreign policy is second only to 
defence in importance; and industry will look to Government not only for 
active support of the legitimate interests of British trade in all parts of the 
world, but for strenuous and consistent efforts to alleviate those political 
difficulties which have obstructed the channels of trade between nations. 
There is no branch of the public service on whose strength and competence 
industry and commerce are in the long run more closely dependent than the 
Foreign Office, and none perhaps in which those qualities have in recent 
years been less conspicuous. 

The policy which has here been outlined has no heroic or revolutionary 
features. To believe that they were needed would argue a strange failure to 
appreciate what the individualism of managements and of men has accomp- 
lished in the last five years. But the policy does at least point to weaknesses 
still to be eradicated, and it does suggest that both Government and industry 
have much to keep them occupied without either of them encroaching on the 
field of the other. None of us should underestimate the assets which we 
retain as an industrial nation, for they are of great price. We still have our 
geographical position, our natural resources, the skill and special aptitudes 
handed down through generations, and a great measure of enterprise and 
initiative. Most important of all, we have come nearer than any other 
country to establishing a tolerable relationship, based on mutual respect, 
between capital and labour. We have in this long war reasserted the virility 
of our people and restored their confidence in themselves. There .is no 


reason why, by hard work and by giving free rein to individual initiative, we 
should not create out of this new world of science a future no less brilliant 
or exhilarating than the age of Elizabeth. 





THE FIRST LEAF FALLS 


DISAPPEARANCE OF A DICTATOR 


ENERAL DITTMAR, the Nazi commentator, applying on the most 
grandiose scale the fashionable strategic metaphor of the present war, 
describes the simultaneous Allied offensives in Russia and Sicily as a pincers 
movement against the fortress of Europe. If they are to be so regarded, then 
that overworked implement has already closed its jaws upon Mussolini. For 
it is beyond dispute that his overthrow results from the most direct inter- 
action yet achieved between the two land fronts now established in the 
Western theatre of war. The sudden downfall of the senior dictator has 
taken all the world by surprise—not excepting his German ally, as was 
shown when the controlled Nazi press, at the beginning of the week of his 
sixtieth birthday, came out with fulsome congratulations on the unshakable 
position of the Duce on the morning following his dismissal. Looking back 
on the crisis after the lapse of only a week, it is possible to feel that all nations 
should have been better prepared for it; the really surprising event, of which 
this was the logical consequence, had occurred in Sicily a fortnight earlier. 
There is no more hazardous operation in war than the landing of a large 
army on a long-prepared and resolutely defended hostile coast; and it 
becomes more hazardous with every advance of military science that makes 
the necessary equipment of an army more elaborate and extensive. Yet this 
landing was accomplished at only a small fraction of the expected cost in 
casualties, and within a few days the invading force had established itself 
ashore and had gained more room for manceuvre than the Gallipoli expedi- 
tion of the last war failed to gain in eight months of grim attrition, The 
immediate assumption that this result must be attributed to the effect of 
overwhelming sea power, with its essential component of overwhelming air 
power, was soon perceived to be only a partial explanation; these factors 
must have been discounted in advance by the high command, whose expecta- 
tions of rapid success were being far surpassed by the event. The unexpected 
factor was the attitude of the Italian troops and people. The resistance of the 
Italian formations, never to be despised during the African campaign, had 
only grown more stubborn in the final phase. of their Aght against odds in 
Tunisia; it had naturally been assumed that their comrades, defending their 
native soil, would be formidable. In fact, within a few days of the landing in 
Sicily, it was realized that the defence of the island depended entirely on the 
few German divisions engaged: the heart of the Italian garrison was no 
longer in the fight, and the majority of them were mereiy looking for a 
suitable opportunity to surrender. As for the civil population their feelings 
were determined by war-weariness, disillusion with the Fascist régime, and 
hatred of the dominant Germans; their welcome to their nominal enemies 
as their real liberators culminated when the men of the American Seventh 
Army marched through cheering crowds into Palermo. 
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When the will of an overstrained people to resist breaks down, the 
revulsion is apt to be sudden; and it is possible that the signs of imminent 
collapse took Mussolini—who, like other autocrats, was accustomed to be 
shielded from the impact of unpleasant truths—as much by surprise as his 
adversaries. At any rate these signs of failing spirit, far more than the actual 
loss of territory in Sicily, where the Germans were maintaining a powerful 
delaying action round Mount Etna, must have shown him that his existing 
resources gave him no hope of organizing a successful defence on the main- 
land when the Sicilian bridgehead should be overrun. His army, left to its 
own resources, could no longer be trusted; the people, if they should be 
found to share the feelings of their Sicilian kinsfolk, no longer offered any 
solid foundation to the régime. In these circumstances it was obviously 
imperative to address an urgent appeal for help to Germany. This was 
evidently the subject-matter of the meeting between the two dictators at 
Verona on July 19. Mussolini presumably presented his demand for imme- 
diate and large German reinforcements. He may have backed it with a 
threat, in case of refusal, either to recall the score of Italian divisions doing 
Germany’s police work in the Balkans, or even to abandon the struggle 
altogether. Both threats were in fact inherent in the strategic situation, as 
Hitler must have seen. But precisely at this point the Russian jaw of the 
pincers began to press. 


THE APPEAL TO GERMANY 


THE demand for reinforcements came just at the moment when German 
reserves were strained to the utmost. Two-thirds of the German army was 
inextricably locked in the struggle on the Eastern front. According to a 
reasonable explanation his local offensive against the Kursk salient had been 
dictated by the urgent need to shorten the line in order to gain a strategic 
reserve; it had failed, and now the much more formidable recoil, beginning 
against Orel and spreading to other parts of the front, threatened disaster if 
any attempt were made to withdraw troops for service elsewhere. The 
garrisons of occupied Europe had already been reduced to a minimum, 
having regard to the rapidly increasing power of the United Nations to 
maintain the threat of invasion along thousands of miles of coast. The 
Luftwaffe was even more severely strained than the army, its inferiority to 
the total of Allied air strength having been shown in several places, and 
especially in its failure to prevent the devastation of Germany’s war 
industi.es. When the two dictators parted without the customary announce- 
ment that agreement had been reached at all points, it was easy to guess the 
reason for the breach of precedent. 

There are variant versions of Hitler’s reply to Mussolini’s appeal for help. 
That which is gaining general acceptance at the time of writing bears no 
particular external authority, but it follows so logically from the military 
situation of the Axis that it cannot be greatly in error. As locally in Russia, 
so over the whole European theatre of war, the supreme need of the enemy 
is to shorten his line of defence. If the Italian armies can no longer be 
trusted to carry their share of the burden, the need is all the greater. Hitler’s 
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terms for the sending of help to Mussolini were therefore, it is supposed, the 
abandonment of all Italy south of the plain of Lombardy, a mere delaying 
action being fought along the peninsula, mainly by the Italians, while a 
strong defence was organized by the Germans in the valley of the Po—or 
even before the Brenner Pass. Whether Mussolini personally accepted or 
rejected such proposals as these really matters little. Material success con- 
stitutes a dictator’s only claim on popular allegiance. Maussolini’s abject 
failure had already been demonstrated from El Alamein to Palermo. His 
popular support had shrunk to almost nothing. His only remaining value to 
Italy lay in his personal relations with Hitler: it was supposed that he was 
still able to guarantee effective German protection against the invader. The 
confession that he could no longer render this service left him a mere incubus, 
helpless in war and an obstacle to peace. Only the long habit induced by 
twenty years of Italian servility prevented Europe from perceiving that this 
inflated figure was ready to collapse at a prick—until the prick was actually 
administered by the revolt of the Fascist General Council. 


A MAKEsHIFT GOVERNMENT 


As Mr. Churchill observed to the House of Commons two days later, the 
effect of long-continued totalitarian rule by a single party, an all-powerful 
executive, and a secret police is to leave a people without any independent 
figures apart from the official classes. The attempt to provide an alternative 
government by exploiting such popularity as remained to the dynasty and 


the most eminent Italian soldier is an obvious makeshift, designed to fill an 
uncomfortably conspicuous void. Both the “King-Emperor”, and Marshal 
Badoglio, “Duke of Addis Ababa” are too deeply compromised in the 
enterprises of the Fascist régime to give expression to the obvious desire of 
the people for a real break with the past; and the stability of the new régime 
is highly doubtful. No less doubtful is its policy, which, at least in the first 
week, seemed to vacillate between defeatism and defiance. 

Badoglio’s first act, after declaring that “the war continues” was to pro- 
claim martial law and therefore inaugurate a still greater concentration of 
power in the hands of the executive. Such a measure is the natural resort of 
every nation in the moment of extreme peril. It was several times adopted 
by the Roman Senate in emergency; and so also in the desperate days of 
Dunkirk the British Government was equipped with unprecedented authority 
to demand the service and the life of every subject. But it was one thing for 
a people, on the exhortation of a Churchill, to press spontaneously upon its 
leaders the authority to require of it every sacrifice needed for victory; and 
quite another for a Badoglio to impose a new dictatorship from above upon a 
people already dispirited and recalcitrant. The strikes and demonstrations in 
many parts of Italy show that there is little prospect of rallying the Italians 
to a forlorn hope, such as succeeded in England in 1940. At the same time 
the inaugural proclamations of the King and the Marshal betrayed hints of 
the desire to seek a way out of the war. Mention of Fascist principles was 
ostentatiously avoided; instead there was insistence on the older traditions 
of Italy, which seemed to echo, and no doubt were designed to echo, the 
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invocation just addressed to the Italian people by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, promising them after surrender a restoration under free govern- 
ment to their respected place in Europe. It was already plain that the 
abandonment of Fascism in favour of such ideas offered the only hope of 
popular support; and it was no surprise that Badoglio proceeded shortly to 
the dissolution of the Fascist party; although, considering the intimate 
association of the party with the war, the inferences that would be drawn 
from such a step were inevitable. 

While the intentions of the Badoglio Government remained thus ambi- 
guous, there was no foundation for any change in the attitude of the Allies 
towards Italy. The war must continue. Italian propaganda broadcasters 
might complain disingenuously that the abolition of Fascism, which the 
United Nations had proclaimed as the essential enemy, had brought no 
modification of their implacable demand for unconditional surrender. But 
Italy was still in alliance with Nazi Germany, and still in occupation of wide 
territories of Allied nations, in Greece, Yugoslavia, and France. The United 
Nations were pledged, not only to liberate these countries, but also to 
enforce as much use of Italian territory as might be required for operations 
against the principal enemy. Both Mr. Churchill in Parliament and Mr. 
Roosevelt in a broadcast therefore rightly advised their countrymen that this 
was a time to intensify the military effort against Italy; while simultaneously 
giving more explicit assurances than ever to the Italian people that, when 
they should induce their government to submit to the Allied demand, an 
honourable future in freedom was guaranteed to them. 

Although at the time of writing the Badoglio Government has made no 
attempt to open negotiations, although indeed its latest utterances seem ° 
designed to stiffen Italian resistance, it is reasonably certain that its policy is 
to find a way of escape from the war. There could scarcely be any other motive 
for the dismissal of Mussolini. Possibly Badoglio had assumed that the 
demand for unconditional surrender applied only to the Fascist régime, and 
that he himself would be permitted to capitulate on terms. Disappointed of 
that expectation, he may now have decided that he must fight on for a time 
or be repudiated by his own followers. It is easy to discern the menace that 
constrains all his actions. Whether the Italians remain belligerent or not, 
Hitler has evidently determined to treat Italy simply as a glacis in the defence 
of the fortress of Europe. The surrender of Badoglio might be immediately 
followed by a German occupation of so much of northern Italy as may be 
thought useful for this purpose; the Germans are already strongly en- 
trenched there, and it is obviously beyond the power of Italian diplomacy, or 
even, as has been seriously suggested, of Italian arms, to turn them out. It 
may be Badoglio’s best policy to postpone his surrender until Allied forces 
have arrived where they can directly undertake the expulsion. 


REACTIONS IN EuROPE 
None of this, however, affects the conviction of all Europe that the over- 
throw of Mussolini is a plain confession of defeat, and that a realignment of 
the policy of many nations and a revolution in the war situation has become 
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urgent. Whether as a consequence of surrender or as a last measure of 
defence, it is taken for granted that Badoglio must recall the garrisons in the 
Balkans, which until recently amounted to more than half the entire fighting 
strength of Italy. Either they must be replaced by Germans, thus enhancing 
the condition of overstrain of the Wehrmacht which underlay the original 
crisis; or the Balkan peninsula must be left open to Allied invasion, a 
general insurrection of the enslaved peoples hastened, and the Nazi satellites 
in the south-east of Europe abandoned to their fate. In a frenzy of embar- 
rassed diplomacy these unhappy States are already attempting to readjust 
their position on the evident assumption of an early Italian surrender and an 
eventual German defeat. In Hungary, whose policy has generally been 
dependent on Italy’s, the Nazi-dominated Government has become suddenly 
unstable and there is talk of the return to power of the disgraced Count 
Bethlen. Rumania, whose armies have already been ruthlessly sacrificed in 
the German campaign in Russia, and Bulgaria, who has every reason to fear 
the just revenge of her Balkan neighbours and is now confronted with an 
obvious object-lesson in Germany’s inability or unwillingness to rescue a 
dependent ally, will seize any opportunity to escape from the sinking ship. 
In France the reaction to Mussolini’s fall may be less immediate. But here 
also the probable withdrawal of the Italian garrisons from the Riviera and 
Savoy will cause the German army of occupation to be spread everywhere 
more thinly, and so render the defences more vulnerable at every point. 
The improved prospects of early liberation, opening from the Italian 
collapse, may have had their influence in assisting the latest step towards 
harmony between the two parties in Fighting France, whereby the com- 
batant forces are merged under the command of General Giraud, and the 
political direction consolidated under the presidency of General de Gaulle. 
There remains for the United Nations as a whole the conduct of the general 
war, in which the elimination of Italy, whether it comes now or later, is only 
a phase. Mr. Churchill gave Parliament a salutary warning that the strength 
of Italy is to that of Germany only as one to ten, and that there are still 300 
German divisions to be fought by the Allies into submission. While that 
situation continues, the Allied treatment of Italy has to be subordinated to 
the overmastering strategic needs; it is for instance necessary to insist upon, 
or enforce by arms, control of the whole country, in order to obtain the use 
of the airfields in the north from which southern Germany can be bombed, 
and ultimately to open up the lines of invasion into the Reich. But, subject 
to these needs, the United Nations are confronted also with a delicate politi- 
cal problem and a great political opportunity. The greater part of Sicily is 
already under the rule of the Anglo-American administration known as 
Amgot. There is good reason to expect that this system will be required to 
extend its control rapidly over the Italian mainland. Although it has been 
created primarily to smooth the way for strategy, Amgot will inevitably be 
watched from every part of Europe, and judged as the first test in action of 
Allied policy for the political future of the world. Mr. Churchill has wisely 
remarked that it would not be even to our military advantage to batter Italy 
into anarchy; although we must continue to wage relentless war against 
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every Italian administration that holds out against the demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender, we desire the survival of an effective Government through 
which we can come to terms with the Italian people. The political task, 
developing from the work of Amgot, will be to foster the growth of such a 
Government. It must be precluded from hindering the Allied strategy against 
Germany; at the same time it must be so firmly rooted in the will of the 
Italian people as to make it impossible for its members to be branded as 
Quislings or Lavals. To achieve such a middle course may test all the re- 
sources of Allied statesmanship. 


AMGOT AND AFTER 


BerorE the process has gone far it may well be found necessary to 
broaden the basis of Amgot. So long as its horizon is limited to strictly 
military administration, its purely Anglo-American composition may be 
adequate; it corresponds to the structure of the high command in Sicily. 
But its work must gradually merge into that of the political reconstruction of 
Europe, which must be undertaken on a basis fully representative of the 
United Nations. It may, for instance, be hoped that the British Dominions 
may soon claim or accept their share of responsibility; and the co-operation 
of the French National Committee—to which formal recognition is a 
necessary preliminary—will become more urgent as the frontiers of France 
are approached. That, however, is by no means enough. There is as yet no 
sign of a joint policy, concerted with Soviet Russia, for the political treatment 
of Italy and any other countries that may come into Allied occupation, 
whether through Amgot or some more comprehensive system. Until it is 
clear that Europe is being re-settled on principles fully discussed and agreed 
between, at least, the British Empire, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States, the dangers of post-war misunderstanding and divergence of purpose 
are manifold. Such an agreement, on the other hand, is the best guarantee 
of a truly liberal reconstruction of the world; for the three great Powers are 
too diverse in their social structure and political philosophy to find any basis 
of co-operation except mutual tolerance. It is above all things leadership 
that every nation in Europe will require when the Fiihrers and the Duci have 
gone to their own place. Some sort of initial and makeshift leadership will 
necessarily devolve upon the United Nations. But for native leadership there 
is no substitute—as indeed the Atlantic Charter implicitly acknowledges. 





RUSSIA IN THE FUTURE 


DISSOLUTION OF THE COMINTERN 


HEN the formal dissolution of the Communist International was 

announced from Moscow. in May there was much surprise, but also 
some scepticism. The most favoured view was that the decision was an event 
which marked a turning-point in the evolution of modern Russia. Ina rough- 
and-ready sense that was true enough. Actually, however, the decision 
publicly recorded a modification of Russian policy and ideology which had 
been in progress over a series of years. The Third (Communist) International 
—or Comintern as it was universally and for some people sinisterly known— 
had for long been an embarrassment to the Russian Government. The 
earlier bland assurances from Moscow that the Comintern had no con- 
nection with the Russian Government impressed no one who had any know- 
ledge of the facts and the inter-relationship of Bolshevist organization. It 
was in effect an instrument of Russian policy through the Bolshevist Party, 
and the periodic disavowal of its actions and agitations was wholly beside 
the point and in no way altered the fundamental fact. In self-defence the 
Comintern itself claimed to speak in the name of the Communist movement 
throughout the world, but that again was a mere matter of form. It is true that 
Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese never officially associated the Comintern 
with Russia, but that was just propaganda. Their so-called Anti-Comintern 


Pact had no higher inspiration than to catch the support of the less enlightened 
capitalist circles in Great Britain and the United States for the coming war. 


A GROWING LIABILITY 


THERE is no doubt at all that for some time the Russian Government had 
come to regard the Comintern as a liability rather than as an asset. It had 
steadily receded into the background. Indeed even before Russia came into 
the war the day of its usefulness had clearly come to an end. Stalin, the one 
man who really mattered, certainly put little faith in it. He had taken his 
stand, in known opposition to other Bolshevist leaders, in favour of a 
Communist Russia drawing strength both from patriotism and to a significant 
extent from nationalism. When war came—the war which he at any rate had 
foreseen and had prepared to meet with all Russia’s marshalled might—the 
need to work with the two great Western democracies was paramount. The 
Comintern was dissolved. It would be utterly wrong to think of the decision 
as nothing more than a tactical move designed to appease the democracies 
who were associated with Russia: that was the propagandist line adopted by 
the Axis. Rather, it was intended as an assurance that the Kremlin was sincere 
in its desire for a continuing co-operation with its democratic allies and 
associates. In so far as the Comintern was an irritant, such co-operation was 
weakened and hindered. Stalin understood this, as he had understood many 
other things. Not all the Bolshevist leaders see eye to eye with him, and, 
although it would be a complete distortion to speak of the existence of an 
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anti-Stalin faction in Russia, it would probably not be wrong to suppose 
that at least some Bolshevists are not always in agreement with him. They 
are, however, such a mere handful, and Stalin’s own position is so strong, 
that only the collapse of the Red Army in the. field could undermine his 
authority, and of such a collapse there is now less likelihood than at any period 
of the war. Stalin is established as both the architect and the artificer of 
victory. That title and his services in building up the new State put him 
beyond challenge. 


BLUNDERING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


Tue record of the Communist International is not impressive. The leader- 
ship was inept more often than not. The intelligence service was hopelessly 
incompetent. Sheer ignorance—and, even worse, sheer irresponsibility— 
dictated its policy at critical moments. Sometimes the pure doctrine of 
Marxism rather than the prevailing reality shaped decisions; sometimes an 
all too obvious opportunism. In Germany, France, Great Britain and else- 
where the International committed the national parties (if we may use a 
rather self-contradictory phrase) to positively disastrous courses. In the 
crucial period before Hitler’s seizure of full power the German Communists, 
for instance, were directed to assail not the National Socialists, the essential 
enemy, but the Social Democrats. There was even the strange spectacle of 
Communists and National Socialists associating in support of a strike. 
Whether the defeat of Hitler’s dictatorial and predatory designs could have 
been achieved by the firm alliance of the German working class as a whole 
is a moot question; once the National-Socialist movement was assured of the 
benevolence, and in certain contingencies the support, of the Reichswehr the 
great issue of power was settled. It is, however, certain that a united working- 
class movement would at least have made a fight of it. The general strike 
which brought the Kapp Patsch to naught may be recalled. No doubt the 
movement lacked the old revolutionary fire and the sure instinct of such 
leaders as Bebel and Liebknecht (the father, not his Spartacist son); but 
against that it was extraordinarily well and widely organized. The party, the 
trade unions, the co-operative societies, and the press (Vorwarts, for example, 
was one of Europe’s outstanding newspapers)—these and other instruments 
gave it an influence with the mass of the nation which, if only it had been 
intelligently used and jealously husbanded, might well have preserved some- 
thing of German democracy and, with it, dignity and decency. The Com- 
munists, taking their cue from the Third International, were more concerned 
about destroying the power of Social Democracy than about frustrating 
Hitler. Indeed the Social Democrats came to be regarded almost as capital- 
ism’s Fifth Column. Few episodes are more ignominious and tragic than the 
pusillanimous surrender to Hitlerism of the organized working-class move- 
ment in Germany—contrast it with the gallant fight of the Austrian Socialists, 
who for days stood up to the howitzers brought into action against the homes 
of Viennese workmen. Years of dissension, feuds, and indiscipline told when 
the test came in Germany. The Communist International bore its share of 
responsibility for the débdcle. About that there can be no serious dispute. 
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Germany provided a glaring case. There have been others since, and as 
bad. Communist policy in France exposed the blundering of the International 
to the whole world. There were valid reasons for the strenuous—and, as it 
proved, successful—efforts of the Communists to build the Popular Front, 
but it was as regrettable as it was reprehensible that they should refuse to 

take a part in the Government proportionate to their parliamentary strength. 
That was just tactics. The Communists, if they had had any realization of 
their public responsibilities, would not have held themselves aloof in this 
way from final decisions on policy. It was about this time, or not long after- 
wards, that they were speaking of themselves as good Frenchmen prepared 
to give their lives in defence of /a patrie. The patriotic exhortations of 
Thorez, for example, were unexceptionable and stirring. The assumption 
that this line was taken in consequence of the International’s own change of 
front is well based. The International, in short, found it helpful to sound the 
patriotic and even the nationalistic note. It continued to be sounded until 
the signature of the German-Russian pact late in 1939. 


A Factor IN FRANCE 


IT is no longer open to question that one of the contributory factors to the 
demoralization of France in 1940 was the effectiveness of Communist pro- 
paganda. The patriotic duty which had been urged on all Frenchmen only a 
few months before was suddenly forgotten, and instead they were told that 
the war was imperialistic, that the soldiers should not shoot, and that in any 
case it was only the capitalist and reactionary elements in both France and 
Great Britain who rejected Hitler’s “peace” offer of October and who wished 
to plunge Europe into a gargantuan blood bath. The propaganda made a 
certain impression. For one thing, it gave the French Government a good 
excuse for putting Communists under detention. For another, it produced 
the oddity of French Communists seeking sanctuary in Hitler’s Reich, which 
had already seen to it that such men as Torgler and Thalmann were in the 
safe keeping of the Gestapo. Above all the Third International had done 
much to undermine the fighting spirit of the French armed forces. 

The tactics adopted in France were repeated in Great Britain. It is actually 
the case that at the moment when British Communists were giving confident 
assurances to all and sundry that Russia would never sign a pact with Hitlerite 
Germany the newspapers were on sale in the streets of London with the news 
that such a pact had in fact been signed. If it were merely a matter of the 
British Communists being made to appear ridiculous, the point would not 
be worth emphasizing. There was more to it than that. The Communist 
party, which so short a while before had been calling for the most resolute 
resistance to Germany, was constrained in October, 1939, to issue its 
manifesto with the flat declaration, ““This war is not a war for democracy 
against fascism. It is not a war for the liberties of small nations. It is not a 
war for the defence of peace against aggression.” There was much more in 
the same strain. Numerically the British Communist party is not strong—it 
cannot be compared in this respect with the French Communist party—but 
its power for mischief is not to be underrated on that account. There is only 
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too much evidence that in its anti-war phase the party succeeded in lessening 
industrial production. With the entry of Russia into the struggle as an ally 
of Great Britain, the British Communist party became as energetic in 
demanding the most vigorous prosecution of the war as it had been in 
denouncing the continuance of the war. Its mass demonstrations in support 
of the immediate opening of a second front caused both bewilderment and 
disgust, not because the national conscience did not feel the urgency of giving 
every human aid to the Red Army, then sacrificing itself nobly for Russia’s 
own survival and for ours, but because the fundamental irresponsibility of 
the British Communists was revealed for all to see. Second fronts are fought 
with weapons, and those weapons the Communists had done their worst to 
deny to the forces they were ready to hurl against Hitler’s European fortress. 


STALIN AND TROTSKY 


Ir is said that Stalin regards most of the Communist leaders in countries 
outside Russia as poltroons. It would not be surprising. If these leaders had 
shown any sense of independence, any self-respect, any public spirit, they 
would have served their cause and country better. Above all, if they had 
understood the change which was taking place in Russia herself, the inter- 
national proletariat’s Fatherland, they would never have committed the 
political and psychological follies that they did. There is no need at this 
time of day to review the historic controversy between Stalin and Trotsky 
except to say that the one believed that Communism could be established in 
Russia no matter what happened in the outside world, and the other held 
that revolutionary action outside was necessary if Communism in Russia 
was to survive. Trotsky wanted world revolution: Stalin was content to 
make Russia safe for Communism. In this matter, it may be observed, 
Trotsky, not Stalin, was continuing the Lenin tradition, although the guess 
may be hazarded that if Lenin—one of the masterful minds of theage—had sur- 
vived he would have done as Stalin did. Vis-d-vis Trotsky, Stalin prevailed 
in a rather draconian fashion. The consequences were little short of porten- 
tous. Stalin understood that in the last analysis Russia had to rely on her own 
resources ; that she must be militarily strong; that her industrial power must 
be developed to the utmost; that national pride must be encouraged; that 
patriotism must be nourished, though transfigured. The bitter and glorious 
battles of 4941, 1942, and 1943 showed the rightness of Stalin’s judgment. 
Not many men stand close enough to Stalin to know what is in his mind, 
but, if we are to judge by his public actions, it may be said that Stalin is think- 
ing more and more of Russia in national rather than in international terms. 
Years before the war Russia was again being represented as Mother Russia, 
something to be loved, and defended and at need to die for. Since the war 
the note of patriotism and love of motherland has been predominant. It 
might be said, as the Germans have said, that the dissolution of the Third 
International was a gross fake designed to allay the fears of Americans luke- 
warm towards military association with Russia, and that in any case Moscow 
could still manipulate foreign opinion through the national Communist 
parties so that the ending of the International meant no fundamental change. 
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The evidence we have refutes any such speculation. Rather, the truth is, there 
has been a change in the sense of the re-emergence of Russia. 


Russta REASSERTING HERSELF 


In a recent book, Keep the Lamps Burning, Dr. van den Tempel, the Nether- 
lands Minister of Social Affairs, expressed the view that it could never be 
Russian policy to transform Germany into “‘a centralized Communist State 
under Bolshevist dictatorship”, and he went on to argue, “An active and 
powerful Germany, even a Bolshevist Germany, will constitute an active 
threat to Russia for a long while ahead”. The contention is a little startling 
at first sight, but if it is granted that Russia has indeed become more national 
in her feelings and aspirations, then Stalig can hardly contemplate with 
equanimity a ruthlessly efficient Communist Germany—for such a Germany 
might easily be tempted to expand at Russia’s expense in the cause of Com- 
munist Lebensraum and Grossraum. A large question-mark lies over the 
future of Russia, as it does no less over the future of Great Britain and the 
United States; but if after victory Stalin is going to follow a Russian rather 
than an international Communist policy there will be fewer troubled minds. 
It will mean, for instance, that no attempt will be made to bolshevize all 
Europe east of the Rhine; it will mean, too, that whatever political and 
territorial adjustments are claimed will be prompted not by Communist 
ideology but by national interests. If such proves to be the case it will con- 
form to Stalin’s record and what is known of his character. After the war 
Russia will have a mighty task of reconstruction on her hands. For many 
years her energies and resources will be required in making good what has 
been destroyed and, when that has been done, in raising the standard of life 
throughout a vast and varied land. The successive Five-Year Plans cost 
Russians many sacrifices in personal comforts and amenities, because the 
overriding consideration was national security. Not all Russia’s sacrifices 
have been made on the battlefield: for many years civilians went short so 
that when the hour came the Red .\rmy and Air Force would be strong and 
supplied. As we know, it was a near thing, but Russian preparedness 
sufficed to avert catastrophe. 

Generalizations are always dangerous. If therefore one writes that the 
essential Russia is reasserting herself, the statement must be accepted with 
certain well understood qualifications. Stalin, who is a wise as well as a 
resolute man, realized long before conventional Communists did that, 
although internationalism might appeal strongly to the party hierarchy and 
the doctrinaires, the masses—on whom he must rely to feed the people, to 
produce the weapons for the armed forces, to fill the factories, and to run 
the railways—were moved by motives which at bottom were Russian. The 
change of emphasis came long before the war, so that it cannot be said that 
it was made in deference to capitalist Britain and America and with a view 
to courting their support. Certainly the war has accentuated it. To-day, then, 
it may fairly be said that under Stalin Russia is pursuing not an ideological 
but a national policy; and if that is the case the implications are far-reaching 
and the dissolution of the Comintern is no surprise. 
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RELIGION AND REORGANIZATION 


THE future of Russia is a fascinating speculation. Rauschning, who was an 
associate—and an impenitent associate—of Hitler’s National-Socialist move- 
ment until he decided that the so-called German revolution which he held to 
be necessary was in the wrong hands, has expressed the opinion that if there 
is a religious revival in Europe after the war it will originate in Russia. Sir 
Bernard Pares, who knows Russia rather better than Rauschning, has been 
content to go no farther than to explain how religion in Russia has survived 
the campaign for godlessness and how the Bolshevist authorities have been 
brought to take religion into account and in a sense to recognize it. It is a sig- 
nificant fact. But the important thing in Russia’s case is that her alliance with 
Great Britain and her association with the United States have ended an 
isolation which, except for some fleeting, fitful, and fruitless contacts, had 
lasted a quarter ofa century. The Russians are still deeply suspicious of the 
Western Powers—that is one of the difficulties with which British diplomacy 
has to contend even to-day—but the war has broken down at least some . 
barriers, and it would be obtuse to suppose that others will not go the same 
way too. The war in fact has definitely brought Russia back into Europe, and 
clearly she is going to play a leading part in framing the future. It may be 
hoped that the transfer of M. Maisky from London, where he has done 
such good work, to Moscow, where he will have a closer influence on 
foreign policy, will strengthen Anglo-Russian co-operation. 

The view has already been expressed in this article that Stalin will have 
something better to do after victory than to attempt to bolshevize Europe, a 
perilous enterprise in any case. After all he has proved himself a realist, and 
it may be reasonably assumed that his first concern will be the taking in hand 
of the immense task of repairing the grievous devastation which the Germans 
have inflicted on the western domains of his country. After the effectual 
elimination of the German menace he will, we are also entitled to assume, 
require tranquillity on the frontiers so that Russians may devote theirstrength 
and enthusiasm to the social advance and economic welfare of their teeming 
millions. This has been their essential passion hitherto. Is it not right to 
suppose that after the war also it will be the same? There is much to criticize 
in Russian policy. There is, for instance, already more than enough talk—some 
of it loose and tendentious—about Russian imperialism, and however much 
that is discounted it would be a major mistake to think that coming territorial 
rearrangements will be easy. Poland and the Baltic States are a case in point. 
Turkey has her misgivings. The control of the Persian Gulf is also in 
question. Nevertheless it is fair to suppose that the co-operation in war 
will develop in peace. The war, with all its bereavements and privations, 
has none the less brought Russia into close and active association with the 
outside world. That is a formative and, it may be hoped, an enduring fact. 
The Russians will learn much from it. If on its side the outside world does 
not also learn much from the vast social enterprise that Russia has under- 
taken, it is not extravagant to say that the common victory will prove vain, 
and its fruits sour. 





HOT SPRINGS 


THE FIRST UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 


HE Food Conference at Hot Springs is the first full Conference held by 
the United Nations since President Roosevelt gave the idea of the United 
Nations to the world. That fact alone makes it an event of great importance. 
If this first Conference had been an ill-concealed failure, worse still if it had 
proved a downright fiasco—and there were many in Washington and else- 
where on the eve of the Conference who prophesied complete failure—the 


consequence might have been very serious indeed to the cause of the United 
Nations. 


War AIMS AND PEACE AIMS 


War aims are quite different in character from peace aims. Loose thinking 
and loose writing have blurred the distinction between the immediate object 
of victory and the distant object of world settlement. Peace and war aims 
are, however, inter-connected because they must be pursued concurrently. 
The hardest task of those concerned with foreign relations to-day is to 
take the virtues which have emerged from war-time collaboration and 
which have been given practical expression in the war-time agreements and 
alliances and to give them fresh and permanent currency in terms adapted 
to the less makeshift world of peace. It must have been observed before 
that of the three virtues, faith, hope and charity, the first two generally play 
a more conspicuous part ininternational agreements than thelast. The repre- 
sentatives of the American people avowedly adopted lease-lend for Britain 
not from emotional impulse, but because they recognized that the integrity 
of the British Isles was necessary for the defence of the United States. But 
lease-lend, from being primarily an agency for reinforcing Britain when she 
was hard pressed, has developed into the principal means by which the 
United Nations give practical help to each other where help is most needed. 
This honourable competition in good-neighbourliness is indeed international 
charity in the true and not the debased sense of that word. The Mutual Aid 
Agreements have now laid down the outline of the method by which the 
nations will repay their mutual indebtedness; but however that account is 
settled, the nations will remain in debt to President Roosevelt and to the 
people of the United States for the new and constructive step in inter- 
national relations which lease-lend as an idea represented. 

It should not be forgotten that the Hot Springs Conference was in the 
President’s view the first of the conversations between nations of like mind 
which were contemplated in the Mutual Aid Agreements to give, as the 
President said in his speech to the delegates, practical expression to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. The link with the past and the direction 
for the future are clearly indicated in this sequence. If Mr. Roosevelt 
succeeds in his design there will be built up a series of agreements and 
understandings between the nations in the economic sphere sufficiently 

2 
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concrete to bear the strain which peace will impose upon the whole structure.* 

Why did the President choose food and agriculture as the first of the 
subjects for discussion under Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement? 
There was much scepticism of his choice when the Conference assembled. 
There were many who said that this was just another of the President’s bright 
ideas, inspired by internal political reasons but ill-thought-out and fore- 
doomed to failure. The importance of the event was overlooked and its 
context forgotten in the campaign waged in Congress and in the newspapers 
against the restrictions which the White House wished to apply to publicity 
at the Conference. Both Congress and the press demanded a withdrawal of 
the ban on outside attendance at the meetings and free access to the delegates; 
and the Administration failed altogether to satisfy the press and only partially 
succeeded in pacifying Congress with their explanation of the nature and pur- 
pose of the Conference. The most fantastic stories were freely believed—as 
that under the veil of secrecy subjects quite other than food would be discussed 
or secret commitments entered into by the Administration. If in the event 
Mr. Roosevelt, as he has done so often before, confounded his critics and 
proved the reliability of his instinct, it may be worth examining for a moment 
the pros and cons of the particular approach which he chose to adopt. 


Two Ways or APPROACH 


THERE are broadly two ways in which the international economic problem 
might be approached. One way would be to consider first the fundamental 
divisions of the problem on the lines foreshadowed, for instance, in the 
preface to the Clearing Union plan—the basic problems of international 
finance and investment, the international distribution.of commodities, and 
the general code of commercial policy or ethics which nations should pursue 
in their dealings with one another. Logic might suggest that this is the 
wisest form of approach, for, after agreement on an economic framework 


* ArrIcLE VII. 

In the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the United States of 
America by. the Government of the United Kingdom in return for aid furnished under 
the Act of Congress of the 11th March, 1941, the terms and conditions thereof shall be 
such as not to burden commerce between the two countries, but to promote mutually 
advantageous economic relations between them and the betterment of world-wide 
economic relations. To that end, they shall include provisions for agreed action by the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom, open to participation by all other 
countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate international and domestic 
measures, of production, employment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, 
which are the material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the elimina- 
tion of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international commerce, and to the 
reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in general, to the attainment of all the 
economic objectives set forth in the Joint Declaration [the Atlantic Charter] made on the 
12th August, 1941, by the President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date conversations shall be begun between the two Govern- 
ments with a view to determining, in the light of governing economic conditions, the 
best means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own agreed action and of 
seeking the agreed action of other like-minded Governments. 
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designed to free and to expand national and international trade, the discus- 
sion of individual products and groups of products would fall into its proper 
place. Without such an agreement on principles—under which, it is to be 
hoped, regulation of production would only be allowable as a means to 
expansion and not of constriction—the discussion of separate commodities 
might degenerate into a battle between producers and consumers in which 
certain groups might achieve their own advantage to the detriment of the 
national as well as the international interest. Another difficulty is that, unless 
the basis of the economic framework is settled, each particular problem is 
apt to depend for solution on the settlement of every other problem. This 
last dilemma obviously faced the Conference at Hot Springs, which in the 
opening resolution, after pointing out that 

“the first cause of hunger and malnutrition is poverty; it is useless to produce 
more food unless men and nations provide markets to absorb it”, 


went on to say: 


“There must be an expansion of the whole world economy to provide the pur- 
chasing power sufficient to maintain an adequate diet for all.” 


The resolution called for 

“full employment in all countries, enlarged industrial production, the absence of 
exploitation, an increasing flow of trade within and between countries, an orderly 
management of domestic and international investment and currencies, and sus- 
tained internal and international equilibrium” 


if the objectives of the Conference were to be attained. 


Wy THE PRESIDENT BEGAN WITH FoopD 


Bur that is only one side of the picture. Aristotle long ago pointed out 
that the logical order was different from the order of experience, and that 
the latter frequently was the necessary order for the attainment of truth. 
And the men who built the great cathedrals of Europe, which were designed 
to serve and have served successive generations, did not lay the foundations 
and build the whole framework at once, but started with modest beginnings 
and built on to them, so that one part of the structure was in use while 
building was in progress in another. Our generation will have deserved 
well of posterity if it succeeds in doing no more than driving a few supports 
here and there into the morass which will confront us when the flood of the 
barbarian invasion has receded and been dammed at its source. Men who 
will subscribe to build a chapel may not be willing yet to do so for a cathe- 
dral; and certainly it will be better to have built a solid construction here 
and there, which succeeding generations can build upon and expand, than 
to embark on too ambitious a design which may have to be abandoned when 
halfway to completion through lack of continuing interest and support. 
It may be that Mr. Roosevelt had some such notion in mind of the limitations 
of the theoretical when he chose his subject for the first United Nations Con- 
ference. He was looking for a topic of universal interest and appeal which 
would strike the imagination both of his own people and of the people of 
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other countries. The approach of the American public to a problem tends 
towards the concrete and individual; and recent political trends suggest that 
this mood is in the ascendant. The American public accepted food as a 
suitable subject for international discussion because food is something tan- 
gible and understandable about which it seems reasonable to do a deal with 
other countries. If agricultural products had been examined merely as a 
problem in the technique of production and consumption, the results might 
have been disastrous. But the Conference approached the problem in the 
light of the human and universal need of freedom from want, and was able 
therefore to bring the whole economic problem under review and to place 
the individual needs of producers and consumers of particular commodities 
in their proper perspective. 

The greatest achievement of the Conference was probably this setting of 
the individual problem in its proper place in the whole, and the setting of 
the economic problem in its place in the political problem. The Conference 
recognized that the first task is the winning of the war and the deliverance of 
millions from tyranny and hunger. The consensus of opinion was clearly 
that no action should be taken by the Conference, or by the organizations 
recommended by it, which would hamper either of these paramount tasks, 
It laid down that in the shortage period immediately after the war long-term 
plans must give way to the short-term work of rescue. The agricultural 
resolutions were particularly concrete and helpful, suggesting a common 
policy which, if carried into effect, would deal first with the shortage period, 
then with the avoidance of surpluses after that period, and finally with the 
period when the great fluctuations have ceased and some steady progress 
should be possible. It pointed out that freedom from want cannot be 
achieved without freedom from fear—that is’ to say that the economic 
problem cannot be solved apart from the political problem. It called for an 
immense expansion in the production of food: but it pointed out that in 
order to achieve this markets must be created by an expansion of the whole 
world economy. It said in effect to the Governments of the countries repre- 
sented : “We have studied the problem of food in its most universal aspects. 
We find large areas of the world suffering from acute shortages, while others 
after the war will suffer from surplus unless much more drastic steps are 
taken to expand and to regulate international trade than have been taken in 
the past. With full employment, greater industrial production, an increasing 
flow of international trade, an orderly management of domestic and inter- 
national investment and currencies and sustained internal and international 
economic equilibrium, the food produced can be made available.* It is for 
the Governments to attempt the solution of these problems if they wish to 
see the world and their own peoples properly fed.” 


A PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


Apart from recommending the study by other. machinery of these wider 
economic problems, the Conference proposed the establishment of a per- 


* Resolution I, 4. 
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manent organization in the field of food and agriculture. The precise func- 
tions of this body were wisely left for determination by an interim commission 
on which all the Governments and authorities participating at the Conference 
will be represented. The Conference resisted the temptation to define too 
closely the field in which the permanent organization will operate; for the 
latter, if it is to exercise even advisory functions successfully, will have to 
establish its reputation as a wise and impartial authority. It may well be that 
only an embryo body will come into being before the end of the war, 
for at the moment it is difficult to imagine that a staff of experts of sufficient 
calibre could be collected from among the belligerents. Meanwhile in the 
course of studying the constitution of the permanent body the interim 
commission will discover fields in which preparatory work might be con- 
ducted. But the full activities of research and advice proposed by the Con- 
ference can hardly be carried out before the end of the war. At present 
experts in all countries are engaged in activities connected with the war and 
hard-worked Governments are unlikely to be able to supply even the infor- 
mation necessary for the full functioning of the system. 

That the permanent organization should not come into full existence 
before the end of the war is not necessarily a disadvantage. If further 
international discussions produce, as it may be hoped they will, agreement 
on other economic bodies designed to promote international action in such 
fields as currency, investment and the regulation of commodities, it will be 
better if these bodies are set up or at least agreed upon in outline before other 
organizations of a more particular nature come into the field. The functions 
of the food organization would have to be considered and if necessary 
reconsidered in the light of the constitution of these general economic 
councils, and the machinery of the interim commission devised by the Hot 
Springs Conference takes account of this possibility. It might be that the 
food organization would have some specific executive function as part of a 
general commodity council, if such were set up; but it is perhaps more likely 
that it would serve as a source of technical and scientific advice to the com- 
modity council, which itself would be the political body authorized to take 
executive action by the United Nations. It seems important above all to 
secure a position of authority for the food organization as an impartial source 
of information and advice in agricultural and nutritional matters. Such a 
body, able to provide a meeting ground for the expert and a forum for the 
discussion of matters of common concern, capable of conducting expert 
enquiries or undertakings at the request of Governments or groups of 
Governments, would play an invaluable part in carrying out the aims of the 
Hot Springs Conference irrespective of the progress which may be made in 
organizing economic relations internationally in more general fields. Other 
and more contentious ground, particularly that in which emergency agencies 
are now operating or may operate in the near future, it would do well to 
avoid, at any rate until the general international picture becomes clearer. If 
the Governments represented on the interim commission bear these points 
in mind, as they will clearly do, there is little doubt that the organization will 
prove to be a most important and valuable piece of international machinery. 
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SUCCESS OF THE CONFERENCE 


THERE can be no reasonable doubt that the Conference was the success which 
the chief participating Governments claimed it to be. Many of the early 
doubts and fears dissolved as soon as the delegates assembled at Hot Springs, 
and many others were seen to be illusory as the discussions proceeded. In 
Washington before the Conference met there was considerable anxiety about 
the short time given for preparation, particularly for those delegations who 
had to come from distant parts. Old conference hands recalled the proverbial 
lobbying, the interminable speeches, the hasty compromises, the banal reso- 
lutions of their previous experience, and asked themselves whether in little 
over a fortnight, with no very precise direction and no previously agreed 
machinery of management, 44 nations with equal voting rights could achieve 
results sufficient to justify the Conference to the world. When the Conference 
was over many with previous experience seem to have thought that no other 
international conference had been held in quite so encouraging an internal 
atmosphere. 

This impression is important because it suggests that the nations have 
learned a good deal since the days between the two wars. This was the 
first Conference of all the United Nations and their associates. Their 
representatives discussed a practical problem relating immediately to the 
period following the war. These representatives were officials and experts 
rather than politicians. They were not plenipotentiaries of their Govern- 
ments. But, meeting on that level and within the limitations of their subject, 
they solved pretty well, on their own account and without prior guidance 
or arrangement, the problem of how to combine the democratic principle of 
one nation one vote with the undeniably necessary principle of leadership by 
the Great Powers. If any conference is to reach conclusions which can be 
put into practice, it is necessary that the leading Powers, who will have the 
chief duty and the chief responsibility for carrying them out, should be in 
agreement upon them. But at Hot Springs the Great Powers seem to have 
evoked little, if any, jealousy, and if one may judge from appearances, 
what leadership they gave was expected and welcomed by the others. Impor- 
tant resolutions may have originated from the principal delegations, but 
if they did so the resolutions and proceedings bear no evidence of the fact. 

A striking point about the Conference was that there were no resolutions 
put forward by single Powers for purposes of prestige and accepted by a 
reluctant majority for purposes of appeasement. From this point of view 
the lack of preparatory work may have been an advantage. No one can have 
imagined that the Great Powers had arrived at the Conference with the final 
resolutions in their pockets. At the same time there would seem to have 
been a very obvious general determination that national pride and pride of 
authorship should not be allowed to assert itself immoderately. Anonymity 
of work and the pooling of ideas was the prevailing rule. The exclusion of 
the press from the hotel in the early stages may have assisted in this result, 
since it excused delegations from committing themselves to precise attitudes 
too early in the proceedings. The Conference accepted such practical 
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arrangements as the one language rule, which resulted in a great simplifi- 
cation of procedure, the self-denying ordinance whereby there were no 
opening speeches by each delegation, but only written statements, and the 
innovation by which the Conference began by agreeing to a closing date. 
No conference seems to have been less affected by love of precedent and 
formality and by personal and national jealousies, which have done so much 
to mar public international gatherings in the past. The American Secretary- 
General and his staff contributed greatly by devising these arrangements and 
by the quiet and efficient manner in which they conducted the proceedings 
on the technical side. 

This happy result would not have been achieved if the delegations had not 
been of good and in some cases of outstanding quality. It would be a pity 
at this date to mar the cordial atmosphere which developed at Hot Springs 
by making comparisons between one delegation and another. But it may be 
said that the principal Powers sent delegations of exceptional ability and that 
the British Commonwealth played a fruitful part in the Conference because 
its delegations were admirably chosen and had important and valuable ideas 
to put forward. The United Kingdom sent a very large delegation—the 
delegates and advisers in the published list alone numbered 23. This enabled 
them to cover the whole work of the Conference in all its ramifications and 
to contribute to the discussions in all the sections and committees which sat 
independently and often simultaneously throughout the Conference. Mr. 
Richard Law deserves a special tribute for his leadership of this delegation. 
He was a most popular and respected figure at Hot Springs, both with his 
fellow delegates and with the press. His first press conference in Washington 
before the opening session gave the press and the public at large the first 
constructive picture of what the Conference might be expected to achieve. 
The manner in which he handled the press then and later contributed much 
to the changed attitude with which the public came to regard the Conference. 
His chief anxiety at Hot Springs must have been to dissuade the press from 
contrasting his willingness to talk with the silence of the White House and 
the State Department in the early stages. 


COMMONWEALTH REPRESENTATION 


A worp should be said about the significance of this meeting for the British 
Commonwealth. Foreign nations are inclined to regard with jealousy the 
claim of the Dominions to send separate delegations and to exercise separate 
votes at an international conference. They feel that the arrangement is unfair 
as giving a plural vote to what they regard as fundamentally a single interest. 
Members of the Commonwealth take the equal status of all His Majesty’s 
Dominions so much for granted that they do not always realize how little 
other nations understand the peculiar relationship existing between His 
Majesty’s subjects. The majority in every country think that the power of 
the Crown still resides in London and emanates from there alone. They 
interpret disagreements between members of the Commonwealth, which we 
regard as natural and healthy signs of life, as an indication that the common 
loyalty is dissolving. Hot Springs, where the Dominions and India were all 
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represented, where each played a full and independent part in the delibera- 
tions and contributed their own experience and point of view, exemplified 
the true relationship as we should wish to see it exemplified. There was no 
feeling on the part of the Conference that the Empire was getting together 
behind the backs of other delegations in order to put across a common 
Empire policy. ‘There was no common Empire policy, except in so far as 
the Commonwealth delegations were in agreement on the common objec- 
tives which the Conference set out to attain. But equally there was no lack 
of harmony. That view of the imperial relationship—independence com- 
bined with interdependence—seems to be one which it is worth while to 
impress on every possible occasion on foreign nations. If members of the 
Commonwealth can bring home this lesson they will contribute much to 
a better understanding of what the Commonwealth means and what is the 
secret of its strength and permanence. If they do so successfully, the Empire 
which saved herself by her exertions may yet save the world by her example. 


PROCEDURE FOR FuTURE CONFERENCES 


THERE remains the question what is to be learned from Hot Springs as 
regards procedure for future international discussion. The Conference was 
exploratory and technical. Hitherto diplomacy has generally regarded such 
exploration as better done by confidential discussion between a gradually 
widening group of Powers. But it is at least possible that we may make 
better progress now by laying the basic problems before a series of United 
Nations conferences at an early stage, before views have crystallized and 
positions have been adopted by nations or groups of nations, hoping thus to 
obtain agreement on at least a series of principles which would facilitate 
later agreement on the practical machinery required. Again, it is arguable 
that we should encourage the idea of technical conferences as opposed to 
conferences of plenipotentiaries for clearing some of the ground in post- 
war questions, including even perhaps political questions in the restricted 
sense of that word. There is much food for thought here, though it seems 
hardly possible to dogmatize at the present stage. But the attitude of the 
nations, and in particular of the United States, must be taken into account. 
If the United States Government tend to avoid individual discussion and 
prefer the United Nations approach where it is at all possible, their feeling 
is shared by many other nations. There was no part of Judge Jones’s con- 
cluding speech which evoked greater applause than where he said “there 
are no super-states, there are no master races among the United Nations”. 
The American people are suspicious of negotiations with foreign great 
Powers, partly because of the legend that the United States Government is 
always outmanceuvred and made the victim in these contests. For this 
reason they may feel that there is a certain safety in numbers. The democratic 
principle also requires that the public should be educated to the policy for 
which they will ultimately have to take responsibility. At Hot Springs 
President Roosevelt combined all these requirements with the obvious prin- 
ciple that exploratory discussion must precede international decision and 
called an exploratory conference of all the United Nations and their associates. 
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There are risks in this procedure, particularly the risk of a deadlock or of 
a compromise which suits nobody, since the ground cannot be as well 
prepared as in the method of reaching agreement stage by stage. But there 
are advantages also. The method was certainly very successful at Hot 
Springs, and the results there could probably never have been achieved in 
any other way. If we refuse to dogmatize, we may find that President Roose- 
velt, when he summoned the Conference on Food and Agriculture, not only 
successfully launched the United Nations on their first trial run into the yet 
uncharted seas which they must traverse, but made an important addition to 
the technique of diplomacy. 

Mr. Krutikov, the Chairman of the delegation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, in a very able closing speech, which deserves study as 
indicating the constructive and hopeful attitude adopted by the Soviet 
Government towards the Conference, observed : 


“At the present time it is difficult, and even impossible, to estimate fully the 
importance of this Conference and of the recommendations here adopted. Of 
this, the future will judge. It is safe to say, however, that in the solution of current 
problems the Conference has played a positive réle by further strengthening the 
collaboration of the United Nations.” 


The future will indeed be the judge of the success or failure of the United 
Nations to reach agreement on the elements of post-war international 
collaboration. Words of warning have a soporific effect if they are too often 
repeated, and we are in danger of forgetting, because we have been told so 
often, that the need for agreement is urgent. We have a year, perhaps 


two years; little if any more before the disintegration sets in. It is a race in 
which boldness will win and rashness or indecision will invite disaster. If 
the Conference on Food and Agriculture has made the first few paces in 
the right direction we can be grateful to those who carried it to a conclusion 
and to the President of the United States who summoned it to meet at Hot 
Springs. 
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THE INVASION OF SICILY 


.* required no expert to tell'that the sudden collapse of the Axis in Tunisia 
was a military portent. The figures of captures—340,000 prisoners and 
an amount of material so great that it has not yet been enumerated—proclaim 
the fact. The truth behind the figures, however, is even more significant. 
Coming, as it did, upon the heels of Stalingrad, the Tunisian victory showed 
the German claim to superiority both in strategy and in tactics to be false. 
Upon only one assumption could the decision to try to hold Tunisia be 
excused. If indeed the bridgehead could have been held long enough to make 
sure of stopping the Allies farther on; if time had been gained to harden the 
“soft under-belly” of the Axis (as the sacrifice at Stalingrad gained time to 
hold the Orel-Taganrog—Kuban line); then the sacrifice in Tunisia might 
have been worth while. On their side the Allies had, of course, begun 
planning further steps long before the collapse, but its suddenness involved 
a lapse of some time before these plans matured. The lull might have been 
longer but for two factors which could hardly have been foreseen. The first 
was an unexpectedly favourable turn in the war against the U-boats, which 
made available much more shipping for operations. The second was the 
fading out of any effective challenge to our local mastery of the air. These 
two factors made possible in the Mediterranean amphibious operations any- 
where, at any time, and at low cost. 


_BOMBARDMENT FROM THE AIR 


BoMBARDMENT from the air does not cause heavy casualties to troops. It 
seriously embarrasses, but does not wholly frustrate, supply by motor trans- 
port. It achieves results, which are sometimes startling, for two main reasons. 
The first is noise. The menacing roar of approaching aircraft, the horrible 
whistle of bombs, the shattering explosions undoubtedly exercise an effect 
upon the physical structure of the human body which is comparable to whole- 
sale shell-shock. The second reason is that when everyone is having to dive 
repeatedly for shelter, touch between commanders and their units disinte- 
grates. The staff cannot maintain quiet, impersonal objectivity or receive a 
constant stream of news upon which to base orders. When General von 
Arnim was captured in Tunisia, he had not the slightest idea where his 
troops were nor what was happening to them. Of course, if the air bombard- 
ment lets up for a few hours, or if it is not swiftly followed up by ground 
troops, or even if air mastery is not so great but that the enemy sees some 
of his own machines in action, good troops quickly recover. Recovery, 
therefore, may take place when the objective is so large that bombardment 
cannot be continuous or supply lines are so numerous that they cannot all be 
continually covered. The best summary of the case is that air bombardment 
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is a symptom of air mastery, and that air mastery produces both moral and 
physical confusion in an army. In short the popular phrase “softening up” 
is exactly what air bombardment does. 

It follows from this analysis that a small target like Pantellaria could be 
so softened by air bombardment as to collapse altogether, but a large target 
like Sicily could not. The invasion of Sicily therefore required immense 
preparations in addition to softening from the air. It was hardly possible to 
conceal the fact that Sicily would be the next objective, because it was the 
only objective within reach of effective fighter cover. Therefore, though our 
air bombardment ranged far and wide, and included large-scale attacks on 
Sardinia, many parts of the Italian mainland, and Crete (not to speak of de- 
vastating raids from this country on western Germany and communications 
in western Europe) the enemy must have been expecting us in Sicily. He had 
collected there about seven Italian and more than three German divisions. 
He had had ample time to fortify all likely landing places; and the Allied 
expedition which embarked two months after the Tunisian victory, so far 
from being entitled to expect an easy task, was the most hazardous ever 
_ undertaken since Gallipoli. 


THE LANDING 


But the enemy, though he could not fail to guess that Sicily would be at- 
tacked, failed to guess exactly where the attack would come. He seems to 
have expected it at the western tip of the island and to have made his dis- 
positions accordingly. It was in fact delivered against the south-east corner 
along the 100 mile stretch from Licata to Syracuse. The American Seventh 
Army was on the left; a Canadian Division, going into action for the first 
time since the fearsome experience of the Dieppe raid, was in the centre; and 
the British Eighth Army was on the right. In advance of the invasion fleet 
a large body of air-borne troops were dropped by parachute and glider. A 
high wind made accuracy in dropping them at the proper spots difficult; but 
the fine gallantry of the troops overcame all difficulties, and apart from some 
gliders which came down in the sea, all the 5,000 men involved contributed 
very greatly to the success of the landings and to the further advance from 
the beaches. It must be admitted, however, that something like a weather 
miracle was vouchsafed to the invaders. The invasion fleets set out in a 
gale with a heavy sea running, and if this weather had continued the landing 
craft would have had great trouble in reaching the shore at all. But towards 
dawn the wind fell suddenly and only some of the landing parties were 
inconvenienced by a swell. As the barges stood in towards the shore, a 
continuous stream of aircraft roared overhead and a great fleet of warships 
opened up with their guns. It was in every sense of the phrase a “combined 
operation” and it was brilliantly successful. There was no effective opposi- 
tion to the actual landings, and only on the American sector did any serious 
counter-attack develop during the first critical 48 hours. Near Gela the 
Germans, attacking with a number of tanks, broke through momentarily 
to the beach, but resolute and skilful fighting sealed off the break and de- 
stroyed the enemy. 
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The operation had not been in progress many days before it became clear 
that only the Germans were going to fight, and that their plan was only to 
fight in the north-east corner where the bastion of Mount Etna covers the 
line of retreat through Messina to the mainland. Here, just south of Catania, 
the Eighth Army after a swift advance from Syracuse ran against a solid line 
and sat down to hammer it. In the centre the Canadians and the British 
78th Division, driving north and north-east, encountered gradually stiffening 
opposition. Their performance in advancing so far and so fast was remark- 
able. The Americans, after the first few days, encountered a collapse of the 
Italian defenders. In less than a fortnight they had taken 60,000 prisoners, 
cut right across the island to Palermo, and occupied the whole of the western 
tip. It must be remembered that the Axis had: had four years to prepare 
their defence, and we had had fourteen days to mount an attack, every man 
and machine for which had had to be brought across 100 miles of sea (some 
had come from very much farther away), unloaded, and brought up to the 
front. The attitude of the civilians was more reminiscent of a friendly than 
of ahostile country. In most places they greeted our troops with acclamation, 
which no doubt owed something to the fact that so many civilians have 
friends or relations in the United States, but seems to have been mainly 
prompted by hatred of the war and of the Fascists and Germans who had 
brought war to them. This friendliness tothe enemy was possibly the last 
straw which broke Mussolini’s back. It was quite unexpected, and the earlier 
Italian communiqués drew pictures of the fierce resistance of the Sicilians. 
The Fascist Government should have known better. The present writer 


happened to be in a Sicilian town many years ago when a rumour gained 
currency that Mussolini was dead. Even then the rumour was greeted with 
the most tactless demonstrations of delight. 


A MEETING WITH HITLER 


THE rapid and unequivocal success of the landings in Sicily shook Mussolini 
to the marrow. He knew the game was up, and that no jugglings within the 
Fascist hierarchy could save it. On July 19 he went to meet Hitler in 
northern Italy, presumably to tell him that only very large German reinforce- 
ments could keep Italy in the war at all. On the very same day the crowning 
proof of her inability to defend her own country was given by a heavy bom- 
bardment of marshalling yards and aerodromes on the outskirts of Rome 
by a force of 500 American bombers. A strategic review cannot concern 
itself with the political aspects of this attack. It must limit itself to observing 
the military deductions from the fact that the Fascist capital could be thus 
attacked for the loss of only 5 bombers. It is worth recalling that the only 
similar German raid on this country cost the enemy 185 machines. That is 
far more significant, from the military point of view, than any effect which 
the raid may have had on communications from north to south. It is, of 
course, not known what reply Hitler gave to Mussolini’s appeal. The most 
probable account says that he proposed fighting a rearguard action back to 
the Apennines where a German army would meanwhile take up positions. 
The communiqué, which baldly stated that military matters were discussed, 
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was a pointer to the dramatic sequel. It was clear that Fascism could no 
longer expect anything from the Italians, and from the Germans only what 
was convenient to them. Perhaps some other régime could get something 
better from both. Recourse was therefore had to the alternative which has 
been in the background at every crisis in the history of Fascism, namely, 
the Crown acting through a professional soldier. On July 24, therefore, 
Mussolini resigned. The King appointed Marshal Badoglio as his successor, 
and monarch and marshal both issued proclamations calling upon all Italians 
to rally to their national duty round the throne. The key phrase in the 
Marshal’s proclamation was “the war continues” ; but whether this portended 
blackmail on the Germans to send more support or an attempt to extort 
favourable terms for surrender from the Allies was not immediately 
apparent. 


THE COLLAPSE OF FASCISM 


ONCE again it must be recalled that a strategic review can only deal with the 
military implications of the collapse of Fascism. They are far-reaching: 
since that collapse was caused mainly by military defeat in Africa and Sicily 
and by devastating air bombardment of the mainland, it is pretty safe to say 
that the change of régime was required and interpreted by the Italian people 
as the prelude to peace and not merely to a more efficient war. Therefore, 
whatever the King and the Marshal may hope, what they will get is wholesale 
surrenders of their troops in the field and hectic pressure to capitulate from 
the people at home. Again, whatever the new Government’s intentions, 
nothing can save the Germans from a terrible quandary. They will have todo 
all the serious fighting henceforward in Italy. The forces they have there 
already are too great to be lightly sacrificed and too few not to be swamped 
unless heavily reinforced. Where are reinforcements to be found? Out 
of Mr. Churchill’s latest estimate of 300 German divisions, the best part of 
200 are on the Eastern front engaged in or destined to nourish a struggle in 
which it would be fatal to weaken. At least 50 are in Norway, the Low 
Countries, and France. We know there are already 3} in Sicily, and there 
may well be the equivalent of 4 or 5 in Italy itself. Perhaps 5 or 6 more are 
in or near the Balkans. These, now that the 20 Italian divisions are earmarked 
for withdrawal or as untrustworthy, will have to be reinforced; for it is most 
unlikely that the Bulgarians will take over the whole job of holding down 
guerrillas from Croatia to the Peloponnese and guarding against an Allied 
invasion. This leaves between 35 and 40 divisions in reserve. Assuming that 
these divisions are exclusive of those required to man the defences of Ger- 
many herself, the number is none too large to meet emergency calls which 
may come at any moment from many quarters outside Italy. The conclusion 
is that any attempt to hold in Italy must involve serious risks somewhere else. 
On the other hand, if Italy is not held, German prestige slumps; by the end 
of the year the Allies will have extremely powerful forces well placed to 
strike west into France, east into the Balkans or north-east into Austria; and 
southern Germany as well as central Europe will be within easier reach of 
our heavy bombers. That is the German quandary. 
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Any weakening of the German forces on other fronts would involve 
serious risks. During the period under review the writing on the wall has 
appeared in the East as well as in the Mediterranean. At the end of 
June the Germans launched an attack with 30 divisions, of which not 
fewer than half were armoured, against the Kursk salient. The significant 
features of this attack compared with previous summer onslaughts were 
the narrowness of its front and the quickness of its failure. It has been 
plausibly argued that the explanation is at long last that shortage of fuel which 
some optimistic commentators have been detecting ever since 1940; but the 
cautious will prefer to think that the attack was designed mainly to forestall 
a Russian offensive known to be in course of preparation. However this may 
be, the Germans gained neither tactical nor strategic advantages. No advance 
of any consequence was made, and a Russian counter-offensive was not 
prevented. This counter-stroke was directed against the Orel salient, and 
achieved steady, if not at first spectacular, success. At the moment of writing 
both Orel and Bielgorod have fallen and the Russians are driving on to 
Briansk and Kharkov. It must never be forgotten that the fighting in the 
East is on a much greater scale than anything so far in the West; and that 
it is in the East that the bulk of the Wehrmacht is being held and bled. It is 
quite obvious that here the Germans cannot safely withdraw a single man 
or machine. 

As for the Balkans, it has already been noted that Italians must—but 
Germans cannot—be withdrawn from this sector. In mid-July a heavy air 
attack (in which Greek squadrons participated) took place against Crete, 
and earlier there had been a small raid on the island by land forces. Is it 
really supposed that the Allied armies in Sicily exhaust the present possibilities 
of action in the Mediterranean? Anyone can think of masses of troops known 
to be in these regions but not known to be in Sicily. Anyone can see that the 
opening of the Mediterranean sea-route cuts 10,000 miles off our lines of 
communication and adds 2,000,000 effective tons to our shipping. Anybody 
can see the immense strategic objective of the Rumanian oilfields, heavily 
bombed by the Americans early in August, and the imperative call to 
liberate the gallant Greeks. But at this point it would be appropriate to 
imitate the Delphic oracle, having pierced obscurity to the point of showing 
that the enemy would be mad to weaken himself in this sector. 


Arr OFFENSIVE IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Wuart of Western Europe? There the enemy has thrown up the air sponge. 
He cannot throw up the land sponge as well. This sector contains the only 
area, except Sicily, within reach of effective fighter cover from existing 
Allied bases. It is adjacent to the collecting ground of the main Allied 
military strength. How could its garrison be reduced? In fact its air and 
anti-aircraft garrison has been considerably and ineffectually strengthened. 
Here the great experiment, foreshadowed by the Prime Minister, of seeing 
how far the enemy can be reduced by air attack alone is in full swing; and 
it is essential to grasp what it has achieved and how. 
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The method is simple. A vital and fairly compact area such as the Ruhr is 
selected. A large force of heavy modern bombers—equivalent to between 
two and three times its number of earlier types of bomber—is sent to bomb 
it methodically bit by bit. The force is so large and its attack so concentrated 
that the A.R.P. services are wholly and the A.A. defences partially swamped. 
As a result fires get well hold and casualties among the raiders are nearly 
always light in proportion to the force engaged. The same target is attacked 
in the same way until photographs show that the damage is beyond repair. 
This may take two, three, or more visits; but it can be done by the bomber 
force now available. Some attacks affect the whole area, such as the skilful 
and gallant attacks which breached two out of the three main reservoirs 
supplying most of the Ruhr with water for industrial purposes. As for the 
results, the damage has been far too great for the enemy to conceal or even 
obscure it. 

It must be noted that the mass night raids of the R.A.F. are only part of its 
tactics. They are supplemented in three ways. First, repeated attacks by naval 
aircraft and Coastal Command against sea convoys. ‘These air attacks are 
rounded off by repeated and most skilful attacks by our light naval craft. 
Secondly, both by night and by day aircraft operate singly on “intruder” 
patrols, against targets ranging from lorries to airfields. Last and most 
important are the mass attacks by American heavy bombers in daylight. 
These are becoming continuous and formidable not only to ground targets 
but to enemy fighters. A formation of 24 Flying Fortresses has a battery of 
over 300 heavy machine guns. It flies in a protective aura of lead. Thanks 
to its instruments, it can bomb with reasonable accuracy on a perfectly clear 
day from a height of 4 or 5 miles. Not for the first time in these notes it 
must be observed that the discovery of a machine and a technique which can 
ensure unescorted day bombing without crippling losses makes the value of 
the air arm incomparably greater. One instance may be given. On July 25 
getting on for 1,000 R.A.F. bombers dropped 2,300 tons of bombs by night 
on Hamburg. Next day the Americans dropped several hundred more tons 
on the same target. Next night R.A.F. Mosquito bombers titivated the 
damage up again. Two nights later more than 2,300 tons of bombs were 
dropped on the same targets. It only remains to note that more distant 
targets can expect the same fate as the nights get longer. The extraordinary 
change of fortune in the U-boat campaign has already been included among 
the major causes of the change of fortune in the war as a whole. One 
illuminating figure has been givén. In the month of May submarines were 
destroyed at the rate of over one a day; and destruction has continued since 
at quite as good a rate in proportion to the number of U-boats operating. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this victory, which has been 
secured by the maturing of a number of protective and offensive devices, 
including the provision of small aircraft carriers and of more effective escort 
vessels. The enemy has been trying hard but so far ineffectually to think out 
new tactics and new designs for his U-boats. But meanwhile the total of 
Allied tonnage available is leaping ahead and enlarging the possibilities open 
to Allied strategy. 
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WaR IN THE Far East 


So much for the war in Europe, the course of which gives reason at last to 
hope that victory by the end of next year may be in sight. There remains, 
and will then remain, the war in the Far East, the strategy of which is 
governed by the Allied agreement that accounts must be finally settled with 
_Germany and Italy before turning on Japan. It has however always been 
necessary, and has recently become less difficult, to spare enough force from 
the prior task in the West to check and even to strike back at the Japanese. 
A very large army has been built up in India, though so far, owing to the 
great difficulties of supply on the Burmese frontier and the great geographical 
and climatic handicaps, its offensive power has been very limited. The 
remarkable exploit of Brigadier Orde Wingate, who led and maintained for 
many months a force of 1,000 men miles deep into enemy occupied territory, 
did not procure success for the more formal operations along the coast. It is 
clear that there can be no easy nor early re-opening of the Burma Road—the 
overland route to China. Nevertheless a further powerful attempt by the 
Japanese to extend their hold on that country has again failed. It has been 
possible to supplement the consistent valour of the Chinese with a fairly 
powerful American air force; and nothing is more certain than that one day 
Chinese territory will be the base for an air onslaught against the heart of 
Japan. It is of the highest importance that this prospect should not fade; for 
the alternative strategy of forcing the Japanese back mile by mile from 
Arakan to Saigon, and island by island from the Solomons to the Philippines, 
cannot give rapid results. . 
_ The cream of the Australian and American armies, supported by a power- 
ful fleet and air force, have continued meanwhile the job of “island hopping”. 
Having cleared Papua, they have invaded the adjacent territory of New 
Guinea and are now closing in on Salamaua. Having taken Guadalcanal, 
they have hopped on to Rendova, another of the Solomons, and look like 
polishing off New Georgia. Their aircraft range daily on an immense arc 
from Timor through the Celebes to the Solomons. Their submarines take 
steady toll of Japanese shipping. All these operations have clearly weakened 
the enemy on the sea and in the air. They have changed the whole atmo- 
sphere from one of justifiable anxiety to justifiable hope—so much so that it 
is felt safe to hold a general election in Australia. Moreover, away amid the 
fogs of the extreme North, Attu, one of the Aleutians, has been recaptured, 
and Kiska is likely to follow suit. The strategy everywhere, however, is still 
a holding strategy. The groups of men who grapple in the matted, sodden, 
and malaria-infested jungles are small groups. Such is the character of the 
crack Japanese troops that the surrender of unwounded men is virtually 
unknown. Two things therefore emerge clearly from this fighting. The first 
is that the Japanese expansion has reached its limits. The second is that 
Japanese contraction, failing a successful blow at the heart of their Empire, . 
will require an immense effort. 
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A YEAR AGO AND To-Day 


NEVERTHELESS it is legitimate to believe for the first time, on a survey of the 
war as a whole, that the game is up for all our enemies. Little more than a 
year ago Mussolini was in Benghazi, waiting to enter Alexandria in triumph. 
Now nobody except Marshal Badoglio and a few Italian policemen know 
where he is. A year ago the Germans were in full cry for the Caucasus and 
the Volga. Now they are retreating from a desperate defence of Orel. A 
year ago the Axis bestrode the world like a Colossus, To-day it is doubtful 
whether there is an Axis at all. A year ago the U-boats were eating out the 
heart of the Allied mercantile marine. Now they are eating their hearts out 
in harbour. A year ago Germany was only sporadically scarred. To-day 
general ruin is spreading from her western provinces as spilt ink spreads on 
blotting paper. The contrast is no longer between bad and less bad, but 
between bad and good, Nothing is ever certain in war; but it is long odds 
that the next contrast will be between good and better. 
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SOME GRIEVANCES AND GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


7 is very easy to misunderstand what is happening in the United States. 
News dispatches during the latter months of Congress, before its long 
recess, told of disagreements and deadlocks which made it look as if President 
Roosevelt were heading toward the tragic fate of Woodrow Wilson. The 
coal strike, the slight decline in over-all war production, the squabbles over 
methods of fighting inflation, and the incessant complaints of citizens against 
slight inconveniences or privations, must have made the United States look 
from the outside to be on the verge of disorder and chaos. 

In point of fact the ratio of smoke to fire has been pretty normal. Before 
recessing Congress dealt the President.only one really significant blow, and 
that was in over-riding his veto of the anti-strike Bill. Yet that vote to over- 
ride may help the President much more than it hinders, since it has partly 
reestablished Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity with labor, and if the Bill proves 
unworkable he will be proved right all along. Otherwise Congress finally 
enacted pretty much the program that the President needed, and it did not in 
the end cripple his anti-inflation program or prevent sound war taxation. 
Actually, as it turned out, the President’s control of legislation was far better 
than last November’s electoral victories for anti-administration members 
indicated it would be. And while the various domestic war agencies, such as 
the Office of Price Administration and the Office of War Information, have 
had their difficulties, they are probably organized and operating better than 
they were a year ago. The coal strike and other aspects of labor relations were 
and are serious. If prices are not kept under better control, there will be still 
more pressure for big wage increases, and the inflation fat may be in the fire. 
But prophecies of runaway inflation have been rife for years now, and we are 
still holding a more stable price level than we did in the last war. In short, 
British and other overseas readers need not get unduly excited about all they 
hear from the United States. Our air may be blue with the smoke of politics, 
but President Roosevelt remains a very resourceful politician, possessed of 
much patience, and highly expert in the art of giving his opponents plenty 
of rope. He hasn’t really lost an innings yet. 


POLITICS-AS-USUAL 


Ir is, of course, unfortunate that we permit ourselves this luxury of 
politics-as-usual. But it is natural. . There are two main reasons. First, we are 
3,000 miles away from actual physical danger. We have not been fused into 
unity by peril. Our peril was there, but less palpably. Incredibly enough the 
war has not come real to a great many people, some of whom are in Congress, 
in high administrative posts, in big business, or in labor. It has not come real 
in the sense which would make them subordinate their selfish interests to the 
needs of the whole. Second, President Roosevelt has not drawn together a 
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genuinely “national” or coalition Government. It is true that early in 1940 
he brought two Republicans, Secretaries Stimson and Knox, into his 
Cabinet. But they were hand-picked and non-representative. He did not 
even include in his top war administration the leading members of his own 
party if they had been critical of his domestic policies. A genuine Govern- 
ment of national union would have brought together such talented, albeit 
sometimes mistaken, men as Herbert Hoover, Wendell Willkie, Bernard M. 
Baruch, James A. Farley, Joseph P. Kennedy, Alf M. Landon. An American 
war effort under the direction of a thoroughly representative group would 
have required many concessions and sacrifices to hold together, particularly 
on the part of the President; but it would have been a magnificent objective 
and it would have thrilled the people. Lacking representative leadership, it is 
quite natural that politicians, labor leaders, industrialists and others have 
acted as if the ordinary political rules were in effect, and that politics-as-usual 
was permissible. 

If this decision of politics-as-usual prevails at the top, in the very Cabinet 
and war-planning agencies, how much more does it exist in lower ranks! 
There are, of course, Republicans and thoroughgoing conservatives in 
various posts in the war agencies. But they-do not make the big policy 
decisions. That duty is reserved to the President and his inner circle, and 
there the orientation is still in the direction of social reform. Moreover, in 
many war agency posts of responsibility, the President has placed Democratic 
“lame ducks”—Congressmen who were defeated at the polls last November. 
Some of them were able and worthy men. But their appointment cast an 
aura of politics and patronage over the war program. Few active Republican 
politicians have been called to any posts of responsibility at all. They are left 
to languish—or to flourish—in the opposition. And once more politics-as- 
usual is invited. 


NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Ir is a great pity that the United States had to do its part in the greatest war 
in history without the inspiring effects of truly national leadership. It may 
be a tragedy for the post-war period if we do not rise above our political 
divisions, and develop a national foreign policy. Perhaps one may say that 
President Roosevelt’s next great historical rdle is to get the nation out of 
these political morasses on to the high ground of unity. To achieve that 
result, the President must undo a great deal of political background. The 
fact is, of course, that he stands to many Americans as the leader of the New 
Deal, not as a world leader. And the New Deal is a thoroughly disputable 
platform. 

Many conservatives think that the President, or those around him, are 
now seeking to further domestic “reforms” under the guise of a war pro- 
gram. Harry L. Hopkins, who still resides in the White House, is to them a 
symbol of all that is most extreme in New Dealism. They are highly suspi- 
cious of the kind of controls now maintained over war-time industry, 
banking and agriculture, and they apprehend even more what the effects will - 
be of the post-war unscrambling process. Incredible as it will seem, there 
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are still a good many Americans who worry more over the New Deal than 
they do over Hitler. They are, of course, zealous to bring about the defeat of 
our enemies. But the New Deal is, or was, right here at home and its effects 
were felt in their board room or counting house. Hitler never came that 
close. This isn’t to question their loyalty. My next-door neighbor, for 
example, is a manufacturer of storage batteries. He makes very good ones, 
and is working very hard to reach high standards of production for the 
armed forces. But he sees nothing wrong in working and talking for the 
defeat of President Roosevelt, not only if he stands for reelection next year, 
but in current tests of strength with Congress. I believe nine out of ten 
business men, nine out of ten conservatives in whatever walk of life, would 
take much the same attitude. The Gallup Poll, published on July 11, showed 
—with whatever strict accuracy—that the President’s handling of domes- 
tic matters had lost the support of over 50 per cent. of the country, while 
his control of foreign policy and the war was favored by an overwhelming 
majority. This proves the point that President Roosevelt’s mandate as a 
world leader is under constant guerrilla warfare for reasons of strictly 
domestic politics. His authority to carry on, at the elections next year, may 
be revoked for these reasons. And it is principally up to Mr. Roosevelt 
himself to extricate his leadership from this ambush. One principal avenue of 
escape would be to broaden the base of the War Administration to include 
Opposition leaders. It is pretty late in the day to suggest such a step, but 
perhaps it is better late than never. Such action would require various con- 
cessions and compromises from the President, which he would not relish. 


But the end result might be assured authority for his Administration. 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 


Ir the War Administration, so broadened, resulted in more efficient 
organization and heartier popular support, it would be worth almost any 
price. As things stand now, various domestic aspects of the war program 
have not been impressively administered. There is, indeed, much reason to 
believe that a good many more eggs have been broken than any omelet 
should require. The public knows that the rationing program has been filled 
with inconsistencies and miscalculations. It has also been marked by a 
constant changing of the rules. This uncertainty has destroyed public confi- 
dence and conformity more devastatingly than anything else. Price ceilings 
have constantly shifted. Point values are changing every few weeks. Some 
commodities have gone off the market altogether because suppliers have not 
been able to pay expenses out of the gap between wholesale and retail ceiling 
prices. Bureaucracy and paternalism have challenged and abused American 
ingenuity. Local rationing boards have been far from consistent. Some are 
rigid and stern, others lenient to the point of venality. In the face of colossal 
expenditures—the current Congress appropriated a total of $130,000,000,000 
—the public is far from confident that its money is not being too much 
wasted. Everybody knows that war is by nature wasteful, but there are 
‘ plenty of signs that among the magnificent industrial achievements of out 
war production program there were also included some grandiose follies. 
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We are prepared to pay for the experiments and errors in judgment of our 
army and navy procurement officers, but the public suspects that the waste 
has not stopped there. There are also grave matters of national policy and 
natural resources. Recently, after a vigorous outcry by the Department of 
Justice, the Navy Department cancelled a lease it had signed with a big oil 
company which would have opened a naval oil reserve at Elk Hills, Wyo- 
ming, in circumstances embarrassingly reminiscent of our nearby Teapot 
Dome scandals of the ’twenties. 

Added to this catalog of grievances must come the operation of the 
selective service system. While nearly everybody welcomed the draft as a 
democratic method of recruiting national forces, the timing and method of 
selection has constantly been changing and confusing. Thus, one day one 
official will say : ‘Fathers are to be drafted in October” and within 24 hours 
an equally authoritative official will insist: “Fathers are not to be drafted at 
all.” So it has gone. Such statements came from the men responsible for 
carrying out the law, and they are the result of administrative muddling and 
confusion which should not be tolerated. Another serious flaw is the fact 
that for a long time local draft boards differed drastically from one another. 
Mr. X in one locality would be drafted early, while Mr. Y in another district 
—with precisely the same case history—would not be drafted at all, or not 
for months, because there happened to be more men available in the other 
district, or it was not the policy of the local board to select men as drastically. 
As the manager of an office with some hundred workers, the writer can 
bear witness that our proper claims for speedy handling, for deferment, &c., 
are treated variously and inconsistently by the many draft boards in the 
localities where these workers reside. Such a situation produces resentment 
and ill-feeling. 

Behind organized labor’s grievances there are a number of understandable 
causes. Prices have certainly been rising faster than wages. The wage 
ceiling has been holding within certain bounds, prices have risen more 
sharply. And yet to break the wage ceiling would have made it certain that 
prices would soar almost out of control. So it is necessary to ask labor to 
absorb the differential for some time to come. Every breach in the wage 
ceiling, and there have been a few, threatens to start the deluge. We have 
simply not been spartan enough, or efficient enough, to keep wages and 
prices completely in line. And stragglers beget stragglers. While labor’s 
discontent springs mainly from these cost-of-living facts, there are other 
reasons for the working man’s restiveness. It is pretty certain that industrial 
management and capital are pasturing in lush fields. Profits in some factories 
and operations have been colossal, and while the Government takes a 
tremendous tax, there is nevertheless a margin left. When labor knows that 
its employer’s profits have been over 100 per cent., it is not apt to accept 
meekly a wage ceiling which is rigid in the face of rising prices. Many 
working men, too, have run into the effects of too hasty or unthinking 
industrial expansion. Despite labor shortages, some factories have overhired 
workers in order to have a surplus for expansion. One man is quoted, a fine 
workman, who was hired and told never to walk about the plant without a 
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screwdriver or spanner in his hand, but given little or nothing else to do. 
He was being “held” for a new factory to be opened by the same company 
in a few months. His state of morale was not good, and he helped swell the 
statistics of absenteeism. There have been managerial difficulties aplenty in 
the vast expansion we have experienced, and labor is very sensitive to 
fumbling or inexpert supervision. In innumerable instances women were 
hired without any thought to the continuance of home or community life— 
poor housing, no nurseries or adequate schools, very difficult shopping 
facilities. 


TREMENDOUS PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Tuis picture of the little ills of the American home front could be continued 
quite extensively; but it would be a mistake to do so, for the over-all picture 
would be misleading. These details may explain to the overseas reader some 
of the factors which are bumping into the daily lives of ordinary Americans. 
They are important—psychologically, politically, and economically—but 
they do not tell the whole story. Actually, despite all such irritants, the 
American war effort is going forward even better than might have been 
expected. Our production totals, though they slumped slightly in June, are 
still tremendous. In many categories we alone are building more war 
materials than all our enemies, and in some categories we are building more 
than our enemies and friends put together. Now that the submarine menace 
seems under reasonable control, and our shipping volume is mounting 
satisfactorily, the war seems to await only the steady, patient, and immensely 
complicated deployment of forces. The production is already fully assured, 
although we must keep busy to see that our types are constantly improving. 
Recapitulation of the dazzling totals of production is not necessary : the fact 
is that the material is at hand, and is being shipped with reasonable speed to 
the fronts where it is needed. Our success in reducing the submarine dangers 
is ranked as one of our major triumphs, but Americans realize they must 
remain vigilant in seeing that the Battle of the Atlantic stays won. 

Thus we may chalk up two great victories—the Battle of Production, and 
the Battle of Transportation. Of equal importance is the recruitment and 
training of men. Despite the strictures a few paragraphs above about the 
inequalities of the draft, the fact is that the training of the American Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces is proceeding even better than might have been hoped. 
Now that our forces are getting ample baptism of fire and actual battle 
experience, we may look forward to the active operation of land, sea, and air 
forces which—with our allies—will constitute a physical power such as the 
world has never seen. Our troops learned to do well against the enemy in 
Tunisia, while our sailors and our airmen have done well since the beginning. 
There is constant improvement in the training of our various technicians. 
The air squadrons reaching the European front show a steady advancement 
in skill and training. Our mechanized troops are similarly deriving swift 
benefit from their hard and practical training programs. We have one 
training center in California larger than the State of Massachusetts. The 
upshot is that, as these men turn into seasoned veterans, we may expect 
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everything of them. They will not long be green, and already we have men 
almost totalling millions more adequately trained than any sizeable units we 
were able to send to France in the last war. 


THE PRESIDENT’sS FururRE 


MEN—materials—movement. If we have surmounted these three big 
problems, why do we worry about morale, especially morale at home? 
Well, doubtless we can overdo our estimates of the importance of squabbling 
in Washington and across the nation. Yet two overwhelming questions 
present themselves: President Roosevelt’s future as it relates to America’s 
role in the post-war world, and American action on the race problem in 
relation to the world race question. These are both questions of greatest 
magnitude. As has been set forth, President Roosevelt has been willing to 
remain a strictly party leader in the eyes of many of the American people. He 
has not sought by large measures to conciliate his opposition. He has won 
many political victories in the past by riding out the storm, and that is what 
he appears to have determined to do now. That means that, if the war is still 
on in 1944, he is presumably intent upon running for a fourth term. If the 
war situation then is sufficiently grave, and its gravity cannot be blamed to 
maladministration through President Roosevelt, his chances fot reelection 
would be thoroughly strong. Even politics-torn America may hesitate to 
change horses in the midst of the stream, or to dismantle the war administra- 
tion that has been erected. But there will certainly be a stiff electoral cam- 
paign, with all the divisive influences that such a process must inevitably 
produce. Upon the spirit and consequences of that campaign is likely to 
depend America’s réle in the post-war world for some time to come. If both 
candidates, as in 1940, pledge themselves to a large and responsible concept 
of America’s place, then the stress will be vastly lessened. But if President 
Roosevelt’s opponent is an isolationist—or ‘is one under a cloak of fine 
words, as President Harding was in 1940—and since many votes against the 
President will be cast on purely domestic issues, then we may see an equivocal 
decision and a period of uncertainty. 

Though many members of Congress today display leaderless or misguided 
irresponsibility toward world relationships, there are also discernible some 
basic currents of great hope. It is not clear what kind of world organization 
the President favors. In an apparently “inspired” article, one recent writer 
ascribed to the President ideas leading to the loosest possible kind of regional 
understandings, like the Pan-American Union, and precious little else beside. 
What the State Department favors would be difficult to say with confidence. 
Within the Administration, and among the Republicans, there are also some 
outstanding individuals who support a strong form of Federal Union. But 
they are not very numerous, nor dominant, and there are many who stoutly 
resist a greatly diminished national sovereignty. On the other hand, some of 
our chief isolationists have recently come out in favor of American memuber- 
ship in a revived League of Nations. Certainly we are a very long distance in 
advance of 1920, or of 1940. The forces of black reaction, which would pull 
out’of all sorts of world relationship, do not now dare to raise their heads. 
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There is now no visible resistance to a post-war continuance of the United 
Nations, particularly if an over-all organization were formed rather soon, so 
that the direction of the war could be generalized somewhat and not left in 
the hands of two individuals. A great opportunity exists, in short, to get a 
world organization into operation while the pressure of the war still binds 
us. That is the chance now confronting President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. If they lay a good enough groundwork now, particu- 
larly before next year’s elections, they can prevent devastating reaction, no 
matter what befalls President Roosevelt. Actually his re-election is reasonably 
likely, although under circumstances and with a Congress which would force 
a government of compromise and adjustment. Reaction there already is, and 
plenty of opposition, but it has come early enough to enable the President 
to broaden the base of his appeal, and to realize that he must appeal to 
Americans—as to Europeans—in the character of world leader. If the 
President does not apply his best political talents to this problem, the tragedy 
of Woodrow Wilson looms before him—repudiation at the eleventh hour. 
But Franklin Roosevelt was at Woodrow Wilson’s side during those bitter 
days, he tasted the gall, and of all men in public life today he would seek to 
avoid such a fate. There is still time for him to do so. 


THE RACE PROBLEM 


THE race problem in America is never far from the surface, and men in 
Europe, in Asia, in Africa are also deeply conscious of our unfinished business 
in this field. We are beginning to know, too, that it is no longer our prob- 
lem, and that the tides of racial action are running in the world. Beginning 
with Hitler’s assertion of race supremacy, the vile doctrine of race conflict 
has swept the colored races and put torch to their proper and noble aspira- 
tions for advancement and equality. The ferment is felt in America, of 
course, almost more bitterly than anywhere else, and it produces excesses 
from white and negro alike. Since we have large areas, notably in the south, 
where the negro population constitutes either a very sizeable minority or 
sometimes an actual majority, we witness the effort to maintain white 
supremacy by terrorism and force. We have lynchings and riots, springing 
from fear and hate—the very poison that swept Germany. In the fetid, 
‘fevered atmosphere of war-production boom towns we have violence. Some 
Americans, more than a few, are beginning to realize that if we do not make 
substantial progress toward racial harmony in the United States, we will sow 
the seeds here of a later world conflict with appalling potentialities. We 
need, Americans are pointing out, a new moral order that will include black 
man and yellow man and white man. Americans know, too, that such a 
moral order should be based on the admission of basic spiritual equality, 
implemented by an effort to provide equality of opportunity in all material 
ways, but kept in discipline by the same lines of distinction that are drawn 
between white men. That is to say: enlightened Americans feel we must 
admit that all men are brothers, and in democratic nations and a democratic 
world we must see to it that they have equal opportunities for advancement. 
But in practical life, in certain areas, perhaps we must retain certain separa- 
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tions, always striving to base the separations on economic, educational, or 
cultural lines rather than along the sharp color line. And we cannot go 
ahead faster than both white men and black men are ready. In the United 
States, black men—spurred, perhaps, by their heritage of the best Anglo- 
Saxon blood—have been seeking much more than white men have learned 
they can give. Unless we bring the white men along, we are headed for 
further clashes. It is not possible to be bland and optimistic about the 
United States’ probable handling of its racial question. We have a hard time 
ahead. But it is progress to take the issue on to the world plane, as many 
Americans are doing. That softens some of our local prejudices. It is pro- 
gress to seek a workable moral order. The best of the American South, 
which has a deep and warm love and appreciation for the Negro, can do 
much to solve the problem. The worst racial riots in recent months were not 
in Alabama or Mississippi, but in Michigan and California. America knows 
it has a new, a world-challenging, racial problem. It is seeking solution. 

What then, is the dominant conclusion from a survey of America in mid- 
summer, 1943? A nation 3,000 miles away from the bombs, luxuriating in 
politics, thinking gravely of its post-war duties, grousing about the war and 
regulations just as vigorously as any army private ever did, and challenged 
by a big race problem. A nation which is producing up to its quota in 
materials of war, is getting them steadily where they are needed, and is 
turning its men into a steel-forged fighting machine. A nation whose 
leader, so respected in the world, needs to restore fully his position with his 
fellow Americans. And even now is setting about the task. 


United States of America, 
July 1943. 





INDIA 


I. POLITICAL—THE NEW VICEROY 


HE promotion of the Commander-in-Chief to the Viceregal House was 
something with which political India had not reckoned, so that the 
communiqué of July 19 had almost the effect of a bombshell. It had indeed 
been commented often enough that there were only a few obvious candi- 
dates for the post in British politics, and that Mr. Churchill might not want 
to spare any of them from their important posts elsewhere. That, however, 
did not start Indian eyes searching for candidates in other fields of British 
public life. The tendency was rather to conclude that the British Govern- 
ment would solve the difficulty by persuading Lord Linlithgow to accept 
a fourth extension of office. It may be said that there would have been 
a great deal of satisfaction in many Indian quarters if they had. Lord 
Linlithgow’s prestige stands extraordinarily high. He has inspired in Indian 
collaborators a personal affection as well as.a great respect for his judgment 
and foresight. His honesty of purpose has been unchallenged by his political 
opponents even in moments of the bitterest controversy. His unequalled 
grasp of the realities of politics in India has won for him the complete 
confidence of the minorities. It could also be said that there is a very large 
public on the periphery of Hindu Nationalist politics who, if they cannot 
help taking sides in irresponsible political games, are at the same time grateful 
for the presence in India of a Viceroy who can be relied on to maintain 
stability without fear or favour. 
The first reaction to the choice of Lord Linlithgow’s successor was that 
a firm but sympathetic statesman was being replaced, in effect, by a military 
governor. It need not be supposed that India as a whole was horrified. The 
Indian Princes were well enough content. The same applies to the Muslim 
martial classes of north-western India. The leaders of the Punjab—which 
supplies half India’s army—hold that the post-war interests of their soldiers 
must take precedence of political settlements or constitutional discussions, 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that Field-Marshal Wavell would be more 
sympathetic to their point of view than a political Viceroy. The Muslim 
League of course fulminated, but one suspects that its commentators often 
had their tongues in their cheeks. Hindu India was more genuinely upset. 
It does not like soldiers at any time, and the explanations issued in London 
for making one of them Viceroy of India were not convincing. It wasagreed 
that India is becoming increasingly important as a military base of the United 
Nations; also that Field-Marshal Wavell has an unexampled knowledge of 
the needs of modern warfare. It was pointed out in India, however, that 
the same communiqué which announced his appointment also made it 
known that the conduct of military operations against the Japanese was in 
future to be outside the province of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief 
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in India. That meant that the Viceroy’s tasks in connection with the 
prosecution of the war would consist mainly in attempting to solve the 
most complicated political and economic problems, in none of which is Field- 
Marshal Wavell known to be an expert. The Nationalist press accordingly 
felt justified in drawing the worst conclusions. What was perhaps more 
serious was that the large Hindu public which, although Nationalist in 
sentiment, co-operates with the Government were hurt in their feelings at 
the thought that military rule was to be the reward of their loyalty. 


RECEPTION IN INDIA 


SECOND thoughts, however, were less gloomy. Sir Archibald Wavell’s 
tactful change of clothes gave him a much more pleasing appearance to 
Hindus. His statement that political advance during the war was not 
precluded inspired hopeful sentiments. Nationalist commentators discovered 
that, although in principle the appointment of a soldier was objectionable, 
they had nothing against Field-Marshal Wavell personally. As for his 
political views, too little was known about them to justify at once prejudging 
his handling of the situation. It is true that his association, as a Member of 
Council during the past two years, with Lord Linlithgow’s policy gave 
grounds for suspicion. It is also true that the emphasis in his first statement 
as Viceroy designate was on the victorious prosecution of the war against 
Japan rather than on internal political progress. Yet, even from that point 
of view, a political settlement leading to the hearty co-operation of all 
sections of the people in the war effort might appear to Field-Marshal Wavell 
as imperative. It was not inconceivable that a soldier might be found capable 
of taking a more detached view of the political situation than a civilian, and 
solving the deadlock by a bold and original stroke. “Events and men have 
a way of falsifying expectations”, wrote the Nationalist Tribune, and “‘it 
would be foolish to rule out the possibility of a new Viceroy bringing a fresh 
mind to bear on Indian problems”. 

On the whole, therefore, the reception of Field-Marshal Wavell’s appoint- 
ment may be described as satisfactory. Responsible Indian circles still have 
some misgivings on the score of his comparative inexperience in political 
life and civilian administration. It is pointed out that the qualities required 
for the conduct of a Government of which the majority of the members are 
non-official Indians is best developed by long experience of high political 
office. It is also a fact that the efficiency of the administration in India de- 
pends largely on the Viceroy personally, and that Field-Marshal Wavell has 
hitherto been more distinguished as a strategist and tactician than as an 
administrator. But he has seen a good deal of the working of the political 
and administrative machine in India and, with Mr. E. M. Jenkins as his Private 
Secretary, he has at his disposal a wide angle of administrative experience in 
the Provinces and at the Centre, and an intimate knowledge of the details 
of India’s war effort on the industrial side. In any case it is agreed that the 
British Government, if they could not spare a first-rate civilian, have done 
well to give India a soldier whose intellectual and moral calibre is admittedly 
equal to the demands of the exalted office to which he has been appointed. 
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Mr. JINNAH’s LETTER 


THE political situation in India has not undergone any material change in 
recent months, but they have not been entirely uneventful either. One 
interesting incident was the Government’s refusal to forward to Mr. Jinnah 
a letter from Mr. Gandhi suggesting that the two might meet. According 
to the Nationalist press this was typical of the Government of India. They 
would neither do anything themselves to end the deadlock nor allow others 
facilities to do so. Without waiting to hear what Mr. Jinnah had to say, 
a section of the Muslim press and some home newspapers joined in the chorus 
of criticism. They would have done better to wait. It was true, said Mr. 
Jinnah in effect, that he had dared the Government of India to withhold any 
letter sent to him by Mr. Gandhi from his place of detention. But anyone 
who had read carefully his speech to the All India Muslim League on April 24 
would have realized that this particular letter could not be of any interest to 
him. It did not indicate any change of position on Mr. Gandhi’s part, and 
could only be construed as a move by him to embroil the Muslim League 
with the British Government. To do Mr. Jinnah justice, it must be said that 
his reply, although it surprised a good many people, was quite consistent 
with his previous declarations of policy. He has always insisted that the 
essential preliminary to negotiations is for Congress to drop the pistol which 
it has pointed at the British Government with the object of extorting political 
concessions detrimental to the Muslims. Accordingly he was not disposed 
to quarrel with the Government when the latter refused to contemplate the 
return of the Congress leader to active politics until the civil disobedience 
resolution had been called off. 

Meanwhile Mr. Jinnah has continued his work of consolidating the Muslim 
position in the Provinces. A Muslim League Ministry has been installed in 
Bengal and in that former Congress stronghold the North-West Frontier 
Province. Mr. Jinnah is also pushing hard to have the unionist Ministry in 
the Punjab converted into a League Ministry. At present he is showing the 
Muslim League flag in Baluchistan. From speeches which he has made there 
it would appear that North-Western Pakistan is envisaged as a federation of 
the Punjab, Sind, the North-West Frontier Province, and Baluchistan; but 
the League’s eyes are also being cast in the direction of Kashmir. Congress 
supporters have watched the progress of the League with dismay, which is 
not diminished by the informal talks proceeding in Bihar, Madras, the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces for the formation of coalition Ministries 
by the Muslim League and the Hindus. So far these movements have not 
come to anything, although they have the blessing of Mr. Savarkar, President 
of the All India Mahasabha, subject to certain conditions. They are indicative 
however, of a more realistic outlook in Hindu politics. Nor are they the only 
indications of Hindu restiveness under the barren policy of non-co-operation. 
A prominent member of Congress in the United Provinces has just proposed 
that, if Mr. Gandhi will not call off the civil disobedience resolution, those 
members of the All India Congress Committee who are out of jail should 
meet and do it for him. From Mr. Munshi, a former Congress Minister in 
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Bombay, have come mutterings about a revival of the Swaraj party to lead 
Nationalist India into paths of co-operation. All this has provoked the more 
rabid members of Congress into counter-propaganda designed to keep alive 
the interest of the Congress movement and the Congress High Command. 
A rumour has been started and given wide publicity in the Nationalist press 
that Mr. Gandhi has written to the Viceroy offering to withdraw the August 
resolution and that big political developments are in prospect. There has of 
course been no such letter, and it is a fair guess that if Mr. Gandhi does write 
to the Viceroy it will be in the contrary sense. 


7 
Il. MILITARY—GENERAL AUCHINLECR’S RETURN 


Ir India has doubts about Field-Marshal Wavell, she has none about 
General Auchinleck, whose return as Commander-in-Chief has been ac- 
claimed almost with joy. In his short tenure of the command before going 
to the Middle East, General Auchinleck succeeded in impressing his person- 
ality on this country in a way that few Commanders-in-Chief have done. He 
enjoys the complete confidence of the Indian army. He also stands in high 
esteem with political India. Rightly or wrongly he is regarded as being 
more sympathetic to Indian aspirations for self-government than the majority 
of the British in high office in India, and his responsive attitude towards 
Indian desires to be more closely associated with the conduct of the war 
department is gratefully remembered. This is a factor which will smooth 
his task, not always an easy one, of popularizing the army in India. 

The same communiqué which announced the appointments of Field- 
Marshal Wavell and General Auchinleck also made known the fact that 
the conduct of operations against the Japanese, which had hitherto been the 
function of the India command, was to be entrusted in future to a new 
East Asia command. General Auchinleck accordingly succeeds to a com- 
mand of which the main responsibility will be the maintenance in India of 
a sufficient military base and the administration and training of the Indian 
army, although operational responsibilities are not excluded. The defence 
of the North-West Frontier will remain as before the province of the India _ 
command. The position as regards the eastern frontier has not been cleared 
up. Who is to be responsible for the defence of India if, instead of the East 
Asia command’s forces advancing into Burma, the Japanese invade India? 
One would assume it would be the Commander-in-Chief of India, but on 
the other hand the troops occupying the areas most vulnerable to Japanese 
attack would presumably be those of the East Asia command. The difficulty 
will solve itself once the East Asia command moves eastwards out of India. 
Till that happens, however, it is evident that the closest understanding and 
collaboration between the two commands will be required if serious diffi- 
culties are to be avoided. 


A SEPARATE East Asta COMMAND 


Apart from that the wisdom of the decision to set up a separate command 
able to concentrate on the business of fighting the Japanese is not seriously 
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questioned. The remoteness of Delhi from the East Asian front and the 
burdensome range of responsibilities which, under the existing system, fall 
on the Commander-in-Chief in India had both suggested to observers here 
the need for reform in the military organization before large-scale land, 
sea and air operations were launched from India overseas. At present the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, besides the responsibility for overseas opera- 
tions, has to look after the recruitment, administration, training and supply 
of the Indian army, navy and air force; he has to plan the defence of India’s 
lengthy frontiers; he is responsible for co-operation with the Allied forces 
and the Eastern Fleet. As a member of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council he must also take part in the civil government of India. The system 
worked well enough when the Indian army was comparatively small, and 
operations were thought of seriously in terms only of small-scale actions on 
the North-West Frontier. ‘To-day the situation is different. The Indian army 
is about 2} million strong, and its administration and training present the 
most complicated problems. And just across the eastern frontier there is 
a formidable enemy, to dislodge whom will take air, land and sea operations 
on a grand scale. 

It seems reasonable to expect that the Commander-in-Chief of East Asia, 
with no responsibility except that of planning and executing, in collaboration 
with our Allies, an attack on the Japanese, would have a better chance of 
success than a Commander-in-Chief of India with numerous important 
responsibilities on his shoulders. The East Asia command will presumably 
draw heavily on the Indian army for its fighting units, so that the efficient 
administration and training of that army are also vitally important from the 
point of view of victory over the Japanese. One would expect here also some 
benefit from the concentrated attention which the Indian Commander-in- 
Chief will in future be able to give them. It can hardly be expected of course 
that a vastly expanded Indian army will maintain the technical standards of 
the small peace-time army, to whose efficiency the Fourth Indian Division 
is such a brilliant testimonial. Regular European officers, both for regimental 
and technical duties, are comparatively thin on the ground. The nucleus of 
trained non-commissioned officers for the new units is small. That applies 
particularly to those areas in which recruiting had been suspended for a good 
many years before the war. The dispersal of trained personnel among new 
units is restricted by barriers of caste, religion and language. The enthusiasm 
of new recruits for mechanical equipment is not matched by the same degree 
of aptitude that one would expect, say, in soldiers recruited in a Western 
country. It is not the least of the advantages of having General Auchinleck 
as Commander-in-Chief that, having made his own career in the Indian army, 
he is familiar with the mental and physical capacities and peculiarities of the 
material with which he has to deal. There is general confidence that, under 
his command, the expansion of the Indian army in the service of the United 
Nations will be completed without more loss of efficiency than is, in all 
the circumstances, unavoidable. 
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Ill.—ECONOMIC—THE FOOD PROBLEM 


THE food problem is again giving trouble, with Bengal, Travancore and 
Cochin as the black spots. These are rice-eating areas and, as.is known, 
there is an absolute shortage of rice in the country. Taking the grain 
supplies as a whole, however, it is estimated that there is enough in the 
country to go round without too much tightening of the belt, provided that 
there is rational distribution. That, however, is just what there is not. 
Between the general disposition of the producer, the middleman and the 
consumer to hoard food, the strained transport facilities and the inexperience 
of both the Central and the Provincial Governments in the matter of food 
control, there is a tendency for areas that are not self-sufficient to come off 
rather badly. Wheat in Bengal is three or four times the price it is in the 
Punjab, while rice is or was three or four times dearer than in the neighbour- 
ing Provinces of Bihar and Orissa. Rather grim tales are circulating about 
food shortage in Bengal. Some of these may be of a political origin, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the position is difficult. 


GOVERNMENT’S “BASIC PLAN” 


THE policy of the Central Government has passed through several phases. 
In the beginning they tried fixing a maximum price for wheat. That drove 
supplies underground and created an immense black market. Grain was 
not moved to those places where it was most needed, but to where it fetched 
most money. The price ceiling was accordingly done away with, but the 
Government assumed the monopoly for purchases for export in the Provinces 
estimated to have a surplus. Grain was to be distributed in accordance with 
an all-India plan—the so-called “Basic Plan’”—based on the estimated sur- 
pluses and deficits of each of the Provinces and States. The elimination of 
competition in inter-provincial trade would, it was thought, give the Central 
Government an effective indirect control of prices. That policy was not a 
complete success. Certainly wheat moved to the markets more freely than 
during the period of price fixing. But it still did not come out of the Punjab 
as quickly as had been hoped, and other Provinces with surpluses also failed 
to export the quantities for which the Central Government had budgeted in 
their Basic Plan. So Bengal, Cochin and Travancore found themselves in 
difficulties. The Central Government then tried the experiment of decon- 
trolling the grain trade in the north-eastern zone. That meant that Bengal 
merchants could buy freely in neighbouring Provinces where the price was 
low. That worked out well enough for Bengal, but produced protests from 
Bihar, Orissa and Assam which found their stocks being drained away and 
their domestic prices soaring. 

The reaction in influential sections of opinion in Delhi was that, as free 
trade appeared to produce the grain, while the Basic Plan did not, the right 
policy was probably the progressive restoration of free trade to the rest of 
India. It was immediately apparent that some of the Provinces thought 
otherwise. The financial experts were also critical. How was free trade in 
food to be reconciled with the Government’s efforts to check inflation? And 
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the cotton industry, which was in process of being brought under Govern- 
ment control, protested that the Government could not have cheap cloth 
in a country of dear food. 


A CONFERENCE IN DELHI 

IN this situation a Conference of the Provinces and States with the Central 
Government was convened in Delhi to consider the food policy anew. The 
Member in charge of food, Sir Aziz Ulhaq, presided, and the Viceroy went 
to the opening sitting to welcome the delegates and give them a few words 
of counsel. The general conclusion of the Conference—the Punjab and 
Bengal dissenting—-was that it was impossible to allow supply and demand 
to operate freely in an inflationary situation. The Government’s Basic Plan 
was approved subject to the revision of the assessments of surpluses and 
deficits for the various Provinces and States. The procurement operations 
under Government auspices were to continue; vigorous anti-hoarding drives 
were to be organized; and rationing in urban areas was to be extendedas soon 
as possible. It was suggested also that the Provinces with a deficit, instead 
of relying on the Central Government, should have freedom within the limits 
of their quotas to buy direct from the surplus areas and make their own 
transport arrangements. 

The Central Government adopted these conclusions as their own short- 
term measures. They have been criticized as being unlikely to produce 
co-ordinated food control and price stabifity. That may very well be the 
case. For example, the question of fixing prices on a uniform basis for all 
India is left in abeyance—presumably in deference to the objections of the 
Punjab to direct price control. But the Provinces are left free to do what 
they like in the way of fixing prices, and nobody can forecast how their 
activities in this direction may affect the supply position. The short-term 
policy will, however, have served:its purpose if it unearths enough grain 
to keep Bengal, Cochin and Travancore going till the Kharif harvest comes 
along in the late autumn. A long-range policy is at present being studied 
by a representative committee of the States, the Provinces and the Central 
Government. If they can produce a uniform plan it will be for the Central 
Government to decide whether they will, if necessary, enforce conformity 
on all the Provinces whether the latter like the plan or not. 

India 


July 1943. 
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POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


EADED by the King and Queen, representatives of this and all the other 

United Nations gathered i in a great company at St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
May 19 to give thanks for victory in North Africa. It is a measure of the 
security which air power has given us that such a service could be planned 
and held within 100 miles of enemy-occupied territory. No more striking 
figure walked up the aisle that day than General Sikorski, Prime Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Forces, who on July 4, in company 
with a number of his compatriots and two well-liked members of our own 
House of Commons, was to lose his life in an air accident at Gibraltar. 


TRAVELLERS’ RISKS 


Tuat tragedy brought home to all of us the risks run by other distinguished 
travellers. Only ten days earlier the King had returned by air from a fort- 
night’s visit to North Africa and Malta. His presence there followed closely 
on that of the Prime Minister, whose mobility in spite of his sixty-eight years 
has been one of the real unifying factors in Allied strategy. In Washington 
and in Africa, Mr. Churchill had been absent from this country for more than 
a month. It has been remarked before in THE RounD TABLE that, whenever 
he is away from London, the political weather at home becomes less settled, 
with demands being made on the Government which seem less effectively 
handled; and this trip of his was no exception. 

Yet of serious political storms this year there has been none. No calls are 
heard for changes in the Government. With not a dissenting voice Parliament 
agreed to adjourn on August 5 for more than six weeks, though it must be 
said that both Houses reckoned with the likelihood of events in Italy causing 
them to be recalled earlier. The vote of censure moved by a handful of 
members against Mr. Churchill’s Government after the fall of Tobruk 
seems like an unreal and better-forgotten past. Never during any war 
in living memory has the British public experienced such 2 solid spell 
of good news as has continued ever since the defeat of Rommel at El Alamein 
last October. 

At an earlier stage in the war it might have given rise to light-heartedness. 
We have endured too much for that. Optimism is kept under control. In 
spite of the removal of a few of the 1940 restrictions—church-bells are a 
signal of worship again, not of invasion, and signposts are being re-erected, 
and except in coastal counties cars may again be left unlocked—we have 
difficulty as a people in awakening to a recognition that the risk of large- 
scale invasion of this island is past. Just as in 1940 the ordinary Englishman 
hardly measured the immensity of his peril, so in 1943 he has not yet adjusted 
himself to the fullness of his deliverance. Stamina, not reckless hope of easy 
victory and a quick end, carries him on. Sober warnings in the words with 

Bb 
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which the Prime Minister described to the Commons on July 27 the collapse 
of Fascism checked any tendency to overestimate the value of knocking Italy 
out. The visit of Dr. Evatt to this country in June reinforced the work— 
which Mr. Churchill has never neglected—of keeping the British public aware 
that there is a Japanese no less than a German enemy to be beaten, and 
that, however far away Japan may be, there will be no peace for the world 
till both are down. 


“PARTIES AND POLICIES 


POLITICALLY, the season of party conferences has come and gone. Owing to 
the Munich emergency and then the war, the Conservative conference which 
met in May was the first to be held since 1937. Observers formed the impres- 
sion that youth had gained a much greater share of influence in the party than 
critics who couple the terms Conservative and reactionary have been accus- 
tomed to admit. The younger men in the Labour party felt less satisfaction 
with their conference. It was dominated, as always, by the trade union in- 
fluence, which is staid and chary of running after new ideas. The application 
of the Communist party for affiliation to the Labour party was defeated, in 
spite of the dissolution of the Comintern, by nearly three to one. The 
majority for continuing the electoral truce, which at the 1942 conference had 
been narrow, this year was overwhelming. At the same time it was explicitly 
stated that the truce would end with the war and that the Labour party— 
despite Mr. Churchill’s implied invitation in his broadcast on a Four Year 
Plan—would not enter any post-war general election on the basis of a con- 
tinuance of the war-time coalition. Time may bring changes, but we must 
reckon now with the possibility that when the war with Germany is over, 
and although the war with Japan may be still in progress, the Labour party 
will withdraw from the Government. If that were followed by the dissolu- 
tion of the present Parliament, now nearly eight years old, it is difficult to 
see what result a general election could have other than an overwhelming 
victory for Mr. Churchill and all who still supported him. 

Whether the Government would by that time have a coherent policy for 
post-war reconstruction to put before the country is more open to doubt. 
Extensive work within the Government departments concerned is known to 
be in progress on the issues raised by the Beveridge report; the first-fruits are 
expected to take the form of an early White Paper from the Ministry of 
Health outlining, for discussion and criticism, the possible structure of a 
comprehensive national health service. On such vital matters as export trade, 
shipping, and civil aviation, we have hardly progressed beyond the stage of 
repeated assertions that the Government recognizes the crucial importance 
of the issues which will arise when the war ends, and is giving its earnest 
attention to them. Of its attitude to the three weighty documents now in 
its hands on industrial location, utilization of agricultural land, and com- 
pensation and betterment—known respectively as the Barlow, Scott, and 
Uthwatt reports—we know nothing. If this situation arose out of a deliberate 
decision that no thought or attention could be spared from the conduct of the 
war for the problems of the peace, it would be understandable. There is a 
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widespread feeling, however, that the real cause is an inability to reach agree- 
ment, especially on questions touching the post-war use and ownership of 
land, among the members of the different parties represented in the War 
Cabinet. Colour is given to this by a frank statement of the Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr. Hudson—admittedly during an interruption in debate when 
he may have been off his guard—that he was “under instructions not to talk 
about post-war agriculture”. Here is a field in which war-time unity of 
purpose has enabled us to increase our own food production by no less than 
7° per cent compared with 1939. Is there a real chance that unity can be 
preserved when the pressure of war is over? On external matters, probably 
yes; but on internal questions which traditionally divided the parties before 
1939, the answer remains in serious doubt. Maybe Mr. Churchill will succeed 
here also in performing a miracle of unification. At present he can give them 
only the residue of his attention. The war claims his mind. 


FAR-REACHING EDUCATION REFORMS 


Ir is all the more to the credit of our young President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Mr. R. A. Butler, that he has obtained Cabinet approval for, and has 
successfully submitted to Parliament, the most far-reaching proposals for the 
improvement of our education system since compulsory schooling was first 
introduced in 1870. It is true that they still have to be embodied in detailed 
legislation—a comprehensive Education Bill promises to be the principal 
measure before Parliament next session—but a White Paper indicating the 
suggested principles has been debated in both Houses with warm and wide- 
spread approval and a relative absence of destructive controversy, which 
augur well for the process of putting a practical scheme on the statute-book. 

Compulsory education at present runs from the fifth to the fourteenth 
birthday. The upper limit is to be raised to 15 as soon as possible after the 
war, with provision for a further extension to 16 later. Hitherto children for 
the whole of the nine years have been described as receiving “‘elementary” 
education, unless they were fortunate in an examination at the age of 11 offer- 
ing entrance for a limited number to a “secondary” school, where they might 
stay till 15, 16, or even 18 if they were of university calibre. The disliked 
word “elementary” is to disappear. In future, “primary” education will run 
from 5 to 11, and every child—not only a select few—will go on to “secon- 
dary” education until the age of 15 at least. There are to be three distinct 
types of secondary school, known as grammar, modern and technical schools; 
and to prevent false social bias in favour of a “‘black-coated” education every 
effort is to be made to establish what current jargon calls “parity of esteem” 
between them. 

A greater novelty still in our system of education—though the late 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher tried to introduce it at the end of the last war—is the 
requirement that every boy or girl between 15 and 18, if no longer in full- 
time school, shall attend part-time at what are to be known as young people’s 
colleges. The minimum attendance will be one day a week, and the Board 
of Education clearly hopes to see that period progressively increased. There 
will be objections raised, not from large industries but by smaller employers 
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and shopkeepers, that the difficulty of release for even one day a week is 
insuperable. On the other side, however, will weigh the overwhelming 
opinion of all who have studied the results of our national education system 
that its greatest defect is the abruptness of the transition from school to work, 
which catastrophically minimizes the influence that each of the two environ- 
ments has on the other. Whether we can succeed in giving these young 
people’s colleges a quality and vitality commensurate with their purpose 
will be one of the tests after the war of the amount of resilience, imagination 
and initiative latent in the national character. 

These are the compulsory features of Mr. Butler’s plan, which has many 
other branches. For children under five, who too often at present start their 
school life at that age with defects of health or of habit which ought to have 
been taken in hand earlier, a large extension of nursery schools, particularly 
in the poorer districts of large towns, is planned, where parents may if they 
desire send their children from the age of two onwards. At the other end 
of school life the Government recognizes that in many parts of the country 
the pre-war facilities for vocational training were neither up-to-date nor 
adequate, and on local education authorities will in future be imposed the 
duty of seeing that the provision for technical, commercial and art education 
in their areas is in all respects satisfactory. Much closer collaboration between 
industry and commerce and the education service is to be evoked. It is high 
time indeed for Britain to awake to the distance by which other industrialized 
countries have outstripped her in their arrangements for technical education; 
in competition she cannot expect to fashion her future with blunt tools. 

Other items in this comprehensive programme concern nutrition and 
health, inspection of all schools outside the State system, improved access 
to universities, better facilities for adult education, regrouping of the respon- 
sible local authorities, and further encouragement of voluntary youth organi- 
zations. What all this means in terms of the recruitment and training of staff 
is being studied by a committee that is not likely to report before the end of 
the year. In terms of finance, it means that the total cost of all the educational 
services, which before the war approximated to {110 million a year, will 
ultimately be doubled. Nevertheless, the nation seems determined to go 
forward. 

On one rock the ship might still be wrecked; but Mr. Butler has steered it 
so patiently and skilfully up to the present that the danger has already become 
less than most of the prophets foretold. That rock is the religious issue. He 
has set himself two tasks—to give religious education a more defined place 
in the life and work of all schools, and to find a solution to the hitherto 
intractable problem of the 10,000 schools built, owned and managed by the 
Churches, many of which they can no longer afford to keep abreast of modern 
requirements. For the Church schools he has offered alternative proposals 
which appear to be meeting with more or less willing acceptance from all 
but the Roman Catholics; and they seem now unlikely to carry opposition 
to the point of jeopardizing educational advance on the wider front. What 
Mr. Butler’s plans for religious education will bring forth—whether their 
eventual impression on the national life will be light or deep—the years 
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alone will show. But for the first time it will be made universal in all schools 
(subject of course to a conscience clause for the individual parent) that 
religious instruction shall be given, and that each school day shall begin 
with a corporate act of worship. 


/TuHE Home Front 


THE war is not won yet, and there is no slackening on the home front. 
Man-power is so strained that Mr. Bevin has felt it necessary to propose 
directing boys of 16 to 18 into aircraft factories or into coal-mines, and 
registering women for war-work from 46 (hitherto the upper age limit) up 
to 50. The two last of these proposals aroused a good deal of Parliamentary 
criticism, and members secured a promise from the Minister that he 
would take no final action under either of them before the House of 
Commons reassembles and has a chance to discuss them with him. There 
is a common feeling that the comb-out method, inside Government 
services as well as elsewhere, might usefully be applied once again before 
any further extension of age limits upward or downward is agreed to. It 
is a welcome feature of Mr. Morrison’s new fire guard orders, which are 
due to take effect on September 30, that they appear to embody a really 
serious attempt to ensure that everybody who ought to be liable for fire- 
watching duty shall actually do it, before less suitable classes of people are 
called on to fill the gaps. 

Our total war expenditure has reached the huge figure of £14,500 
million. Taking the first half of the year in each case, and treating 1940 as 
100, Our munitions production has been officially estimated as 150 in 1941, 
230 in 1942, and 300 in 1943. Despite the stupendous growth of war fac- 
tories in America, the British Commonwealth is actually contributing 22 per 
cent of the war production of all the United Nations, and 17 per cent of it 
comes from Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Great Britain, 
August 1943. 





IRELAND 


I.'NEW GOVERNMENT IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


HE resignation of Mr. J. M. Andrews, Prime Minister of Northern 

Ireland since the death of Lord Craigavon in early May, was an event of 
more than passing significance. Owing to the fact that the principal Opposi- 
tion party in Northern Ireland challenges the existence of the State itself, it 
has for long been difficult to see how any alternative to the established 
Unionist Government, whose period of office has been co-terminous with the 
existence of local self-government in the Six Counties, could come into power. 
Government strictly controlled by the party caucus seemed likely to endure, 
since any division on social or economic lines within the majority could so 
easily be stigmatized as a disloyalty all the more reprehensible because it 
played straight into the hands of an irreconcilable minority. Inevitably, 
therefore, the political life-blood of the Six Counties became so congealed 
that more and more members of the Unionist party recognized: that it was a 
matter not for satisfaction, but for serious misgiving, that the Government 
constituted by Lord Craigavon in 1921 had remained in office longer than 
any Government in Europe. Mr. Andrews, who succeeded Lord Craigavon 
in 1940, and who had been a member of his Cabinet from the first, deliberately 
ensured that his advent to the office of Premier should involve only the 
minimum of change. Deprived of Lord Craigavon’s leadership, a Cabinet 
whose average age was remarkably high, and the majority of whose members 
had been in office for more than 20 years, became tired and its policy lost its 
resilience. The challenge of war accentuated the growth of dissatisfaction, 
as recent by-elections have only too clearly indicated, but the return of dis- 
contented independent Unionists did not provide the material from which 
an alternative Government could be formed. The change had to be effected 
from within, and Sir Basil Brooke, the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Production, led the revolt. Despite the fact that Mr. Andrews controlled 
the party machine Sir Basil secured sufficient following within the ranks of 
the party to terminate a rather prolonged crisis in his favour. 

In fairness to Mr. Andrews it should be emphasized that he succeeded to a 
damnosa hereditas. Only Lord Craigavon’s long experience, and still more his 
great personal prestige, had kept a united party behind the Cabinet, and when 
the problems of war came in an acute form to complicate an inherently 
difficult situation, Mr. Andrews’s position became impossible. When he 
relinquished office Mr. Churchill paid a high tribute to the outgoing Prime 
Minister and to Northern Ireland which it is fitting to recall; 

“But for the loyalty of Northern Ireland, and its devotion to what has now become 
the cause of 30 Governments or nations”, wrote Mr. Churchill, “we should have 


been confronted with slavery and death, and the light which now shines so strongly 
throughout the world would have been quenched.” 


It may be that this is the most appropriate commentary that could be made 
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on Mr. Andrews’s period of office. It would be idle to pretend that the 
dissenting Unionists had not had just cause for complaint in the handling 
of Northern Ireland’s. war effort and still less that they had no justification for 
claiming that Northern Ireland’s man-power and resources were inadequately 
used; but in a very real sense these are details in comparison with the fact 
that under Mr. Andrews’s leadership Northern Ireland had unreservedly 
united her fortunes with those of the Commonwealth and Empire. The 
years 1940-41 when he was Premier were decisive years in the history of 
Ireland, and the mere fact that in those years Northern Ireland was a part of 
the United Kingdom sharing the burdens and dangers of war must inevitably 
establish a tradition which will make a union of hearts between Belfast and 
Dublin difficult indeed to achieve. To quote Mr. Churchill again, “the bonds 
of affection between Great Britain and the people of Northern Ireland have 
been tempered by fire and are now, I firmly believe, unbreakable”. 


THE Brooke CABINET AND Its POLICY 


Wiru one exception, Sir Basil Brooke dispensed with the services of all the 
members of the former administration. Younger and, in some cases, untried 
and virtually unknown men were given Cabinet posts. The Prime Minister 
himself retained the portfolio of Commerce and Production, and Mr. William 
Grant, the only member of the old administration to survive, was transferred 
from the Ministry of Public Security to the Ministry of Labour. As an old 
trade unionist, Mr. Grant’s new appointment has given no inconsiderable 
satisfaction in Labour circles. Two Presbyterian clergymen, the Rev. 
Professor Corkey and the Rev. Robert Moore, were given the portfolios of 
Education and Agriculture respectively. The most interesting appointment, 
however, was that of Mr. Harry Midgley to the Ministry of Public Security. 
Early this year Mr. Midgley defeated the official Unionist candidate at a 
by-election in Belfast, and his victory on that occasion accentuated the 
demand of the Unionist rebels for a stronger administration. Mr. Midgley 
is a unionist, for he is a strong supporter of Northern Ireland’s remaining 
part of the United Kingdom, and it was on the ground of these strongly held 
and forcibly expressed views that he resigned some little time ago from the 
Northern Ireland Labour party. His accession to Cabinet office has been 
generally welcomed, and has given some slight satisfaction to those who 
demanded that the basis of the Government should be broadened. A fairly 
drastic cut in the number of junior ministerial appointments was welcome 
and indeed long overdue. 

The policy of the new Government was outlined by Sir Basil Brooke in 
the House of Commons on May 11. That policy has two principal com- 
ponents—union with Great Britain and more effective prosecution of the war. 
On the former Sir Basil Brooke’s own words deserve to be quoted: 
“Union with Great Britain is and remains our ideal. We should not have to 
repeat this so strongly, but for the fact that our neighbour Eire is constantly 
attempting to brush it aside as being non-existent and of no importance. She 
asserts that it is the Border that causes the division between Ulster and Eire. The 
ttuth is that the Border merely acknowledges the fundamental differences between 
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us. To pretend that fundamental divergences do not exist between us, and that 
there is not an irreconcilable conflict of loyalties, is not statesmanship—it is folly.” 


This reiteration of Unionist policy was necessary, but there is a general hope 
that Northern Ireland’s increased sense of security will now allow more 
emphasis to be laid on the positive and less on the negative side of Ulstet’s 
policy. That certainly appears to be Sir Basil Brooke’s intention. He is very 
conscious that he was called to office primarily in order to remedy the 
unsatisfactory state of Northern Ireland’s war effort, and as Minister of 
Commerce and Production he has had unrivalled opportunities of acquiring 
first-hand knowledge of its achievements—which are very considerable—and 
of its shortcomings, on which his attention is now concentrated. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE WAR EFFORT 


In January 1941, when Sir Basil became Minister of Commerce, the num- 
ber of persons registered as unemployed was 68,000. Since that time the 
unemployment figure has declined fairly steadily and now it is between 
15,000 and 16,000. This very substantial decrease shows that a large number 
of Northern Ireland workers have been absorbed into war industries, but 
neither Sir Basil Brooke nor anyone else in Northern Ireland has been really 
satisfied that everything possible has been done to obtain maximum employ- 
ment on war work. It must seem anomalous to the public in Great Britain 
and in the Dominions that there should be even a small surplus of labour in 
Northern Ireland. Its existence, however, is due simply to the fact that 
neither conscription for the services nor full conscription for industry has 
been extended to the Six Counties. Mr. Churchill recently commented in the 
House on the unsatisfactoriness of a situation in which “large numbers of 
Americans should be taken from their homes by compulsion and are sent 
to stand on guard while large numbers of the local inhabitants are under no 
such obligation”. Citizens of Northern Ireland are exempt even from con- 
scription for the Home Guard and for fire-watching. Consequently those 
who do not wish to contribute to the war effort in any way are not compelled 
to do so. The view of the United Kingdom Government, by whose decision 
the Northern Ireland citizens remain exempt from these duties, is that the 
trouble of imposing conscription upon a reluctant minority is not worth 
while. Though the wisdom of this decision is not disputed, the situation is 
none the less irksome to those in Northern Ireland who would prefer to see 
the Six Counties bear all the burdens of war equally with other parts of the 
United Kingdom. It is because the new Premier recognizes that conscription 
is not practical politics that he is devoting his attention to securing the 
maximum industrial mobilization on a voluntary basis. To achieve this there 
is need both for further decentralization of industry and for the creation of 
more war factories in Northern Ireland. Both are understood to be receiving 
careful consideration by the Minister of Production and the Minister of 
Aircraft Production. The latter, Sir Stafford Cripps, paid a visit to Northern 
Ireland in June with the express purpose of seeing whether his Department 
could exploit local resources more fully. 

In recording dissatisfaction with the war effort in Northern Ireland it is 
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well to remember two things. Though recruitment is voluntary the number 
of men who have enlisted in the armed forces since the beginning of the war 
is roughly 27,000. The number of women is over 5,000. In view of the high 
proportion of younger men in reserved occupations in the shipbuilding yards 
and other war industries and in agriculture the proportion of voluntary en- 
listment is one of which Northern Ireland can justly be proud. The news of 
the achievements of Northern Ireland regiments in the North African cam- 
paign gave pleasure throughout the Six Counties. On the other hand it must 
be remembered that the Government at Stormont is neither wholly nor even 
in greater part responsible for Northern Ireland’s war effort on the Home 
Front. The allocation of war work is in the hands of the appropriate United 
Kingdom departments in Whitehall, and no decision taken at Stormont can 
effect any radical changes. The problem, therefore, confronting Sir Basil 
Brooke is that of persuading the Whitehall departments that it would be wise 
to utilize the man-power available in Northern Ireland by the allocation of a 
higher proportion of essential war work than has been done hitherto despite 
certain obvious difficulties involved. The decision will have to be taken in 
London, and that is why it is rightly felt in Northern Ireland that the lasting 
significance of the change of Government lies in the fact that it has established 
a precedent which may well provide a possible solution to the outstanding 
problem of Northern Ireland’s polity by enabling the political atrophy always 
created by one-party government to be dispelled without in any way affording 
the minority an opportunity of endangering the continued existence of the 
State. 


II. ELECTIONS IN EIRE ~~ 


For nearly four years there has been no discussion in the Eire newspapers 
either of the principles for which the war is being fought or of the country’s 
attitude to the policy or practices of any of the belligerents. Consequently 
it was a matter for no surprise that the issues which decided the election held 
on June 22 were of purely local interest. Not only does foreign policy 
provoke no division of opinion, but so settled has the national opinion on 
this subject become that there was no indication of any desire to discuss its 
merits. 

Early in the election campaign Mr. Aiken, Minister for the Co-ordination 
of Defensive Measures, who is responsible for the censorship, stated that “he 
would not try to prevent any candidate asking the electors either by word of 
mouth or through the press to support a policy advocating participation or 
non-participation in the war”. The announcement of this relaxation created 
scarcely a ripple of interest and only Mr. Dillon responded to the Minister’s 
' gesture by fighting his campaign in County Monaghan on the platform of all 
aid to the United Nations short of participation in the war on the Continent. 
It is significant thet Mr. Dillon’s views, forcibly expressed as they always 
have been, aroused more interest outside the country than in it, and his sub- 
sequent election is little or no indication of his constituency’s views about 
foreign policy. This complete lack of interest in the war may cause pardonable 
satisfaction in the Censor’s office, but on any wider view it is disturbing. 
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LACK OF INTEREST IN THE WAR 


At parties were‘agreed that so long as the war lasted no Irish Government 
could do more than mark time, and in the light of that depressing con- 
viction the programmes of all parties were moulded. In such circumstances 
party orators whose choicest blooms were nurtured on the leaf-drift of more 
than twenty years of unforgotten recrimination had the field almost to them- 
selves. Though an Irish audience has a nice appreciation of flowers springing 
from this fertile soil, there was no mistaking a certain anxiety on their part to 
see something new, and it is tothis anxiety that the comparative success of the 
smaller parties may be attributed. 

Mr. De Valera, who has now been in office for nearly 12 years, was content 
in the main merely to defend his record. The fact that Eire had been kept 
out of the war was his ace of trumps. At Athy, on May 30, he drew the moral. 
“Remember”, he said, “that this nation is being watched, and if you turn 
down the Government, foreign people will represent it as a turning down 
of the policies for which the Government have generally stood.” This theme 
was elaborated historically in many speeches. Mr. De Valeraand his colleagues 
reiterated the fact that without the 1938 Agreement, under which the ports 
were handed over, Eire could not have remained neutral. Mr. Cosgrave was 
taunted with his support of the Treaty of 1921, under which the ports and 
other naval harbour facilities would have been available to Great Britain in 
time of war and, but for the providence of Fianna Fail in scrapping the 
Treaty, Eire—so the argument ran— would have been embroiled. Obviously 
this interpretation is difficult to contest for it is on the whole logical. On 
June 3 at Tullamore, Mr. De Valera elaborated his view of the settlement. 


“Quite rightly”, he said, “we are proud of the settlement of 1938. It cleared 
away all the points of dispute between Britain and ourselves except one—partition 
of the country. It laid the foundation for good relations between the two coun- 
tries. We have always been anxious for these good relations, not because it was 
Britain or because it was an Empire or anything else, but because they were our 
neighbours and wars between peoples always occur as a result of quarrels between 
neighbouring countries. It was quite impossible to establish good relations so 
long as Britain interfered in our affairs. It was fortunate for us that that settle- 
ment was made before the present war broke out.” 


For the rest the Fianna Fail party devoted their attention to attacking the 
not very impressive programmes put forward by their principal opponents, 
and to underlining in every possible way that they were the true guardians 
of the national tradition. In particular everything was done to suggest that 
Mr. Cosgrave was lukewarm about the national language. At Waterford on 
June 15 Mr. De Valera went so far as to say that the English language in Eire 
was the badge of serfdom and that he hoped to establish a popular organiza- 
tion to restore Gaelic as the language of the country. 

Mr. Cosgtave’s party could offer little likely to offset Mr. De Valera’s 
personal prestige or to undermine the confidence of the people in a Govern- 
ment which had successfully kept them out of the war. Indeed his advocacy 
of a National Government composed of all parties was in itself an indication 
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of weakness, an indication of the steady decline in the fortunes of the Fine 
Gael party which he leads. For 10 years that party had been in office, but its 
decline since 1931 had been ominously consistent and it was destined to be 
continued in this election. Mr. Cosgrave’s plan for a National All-Party 
Government would have had more attraction had any of the smaller parties 
been prepared to constitute a component part of such a Government. But 
this was the one thing to which neither the Labour party nor the Farmers 
would commit themselves, and in consequence Mr. De Valera was able to 
taunt the Opposition with their inability to come together before the election 
and to tell the people what the policy of a “National” Government would be. 
On neutrality the Fine Gael party was scrupulously careful to insist that the 
Government had its full support, and this was generally recognized as an 
acknowledged fact. But, though Fine Gael was not prepared to modify 
Eire’s policy during the war, they were exceedingly anxious to lay the foun- 
dations for closer co-operation between Eire and Great Britain in the years 
after the war. General Mulcahy, who was destined to be one of the election 
casualties, stated that his party stood courageously for neutrality but that 
“if returned to office members of the Cabinet would attend economic con- 
ferences and would go to London to discuss means for improving trade 
between the two countries”. 

The smaller parties had exceptional opportunities for improving their 
position and it is clear from the results that they used them to some effect. 
While the Labour party had no hope of being returned in sufficient strength 
to constitute a Government, they were quite determined on the one hand 
not to enter any coalition with Fine Gael, and on the other not to allow their 
hostility to the Government to be restrained by any post-electoral considera- 
tions. Indeed one of the interesting aspects of the electoral campaign was the 
vituperation hurled at the Fianna Fail party by Labour spokesmen. It is clear 
from their denunciation of “apostate republicans” that this party is relying 
for its support now and in the future not only on a Labour vote, but also on 


the extreme Nationalist electors, discontented as they are with Mr. De Valera’s 
growing moderation. 


THE RESULTS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


THE final results of the eléctions which may usefully be compared with 
those of the preceding election held in 1938 were as follows: 


Fianna Fail Fine Gael Labour Farmers _—_ Independents 
1943. ‘ ° 67 32 17 14 8 
1938 . . . 77 45 9 = 5 


In one sense the results were a disappointment to Mr. De Valera since his 
party no longer has a clear majority over all other parties. Fianna Fail was 
returned with 67 members, the other parties if they united could muster 71; 
but a union of all the Opposition parties is so remote a contingency that Mr. 
De Valera may well disregard it. The Labour party is even more bitterly 
opposed to Fine Gael than it is to Fianna Fail, whilst the Farmers and Inde- 
pendents are undecided and unlikely to vote as a whole against the Govern- 
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ment on any issue. Certainly the conclusion to be derived from the early 
debates in the new Dail is that the Government will continue in office until 
such time as Mr. De Valera feels that there is a good moment for securing an 
absolute majority. This may well mean that there will be no further election 
until after the war, and on that assumption Mr. De Valera’s rather ominous 
allusions to the unsatisfactory composition of the new Dail may be designed 
merely to discourage the smaller parties from playing at politics. 

The significance of the election is two-fold. On the one hand both the 
larger and well-established parties declined. Mr. De Valera lost 10 seats, 
Mr. Cosgrave 13. After nearly 12 years in office the loss of 10 seats is not 
and obviously need not be regarded with any great misgiving by the Govern- 
ment party. The loss of 13 seats by Mr. Cosgrave’s party on the other hand 
amounts almost to a death blow. All the indications are that the principal 
opposition to Mr. De Valera in the not too distant future will come from the 
Left—both socially and politically. This is a fact which is unlikely to be 
altogether pleasing to Mr. De Valera, whose history and whose mental 
equipment fit him for dealing more effectively with opponents on the Right 
than those on the Left. In some quarters the election has been interpreted 
as an indication that Eire is drifting still further away from the Common- 
wealth. Inevitably this to a certain extent is true. Three years of isolation in 
war-time have meant that the hopes and fears which animate the other parts 
of the British Commonwealth are not shared by this country and indeed are 
to no inconsiderable extent repugnant to its present outlook. It would, 
however, be a mistake to assume that a growing political detachment implies 
a corresponding desire for economic detachment. On the contrary the inter- 
dependence of Britain and Ireland has been one of the facts most clearly 
brought home by the war, and it is probable that in the early years of peace 
Eire’s external policy will be directed towards a closer economic collaboration 
without involving any corresponding political commitments. 


Ireland, 
July 1943 


[The usual quarterly contribution from the Round Table Group in Canada 
arrived too late for publication in this issue.] 
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/ ISSUES IN THE GENERAL ELECTION 


HE Australian Parliament was dissolved in July and there will be a 

bitterly contested election. For this the Labour party must bear the 
responsibility, since it has persistently refused to enter a National Govern- 
ment. There has been a nearer approach to political unity under the Labour 
administration than under either of its predecessors, but the credit for this 
is not entirely due to Ministers. Danger has been more imminent, the Opposi- 
tion more restrained and the press more sympathetic. The Prime Minister has 
shown unselfishness and devotion to duty as he sees it. Unfortunately he 
believes that Australia’s safety depends on the unity of his party and has 
sacrificedtoo much to preserve that unity. On two important questions which 
divided the Labour party—opposition to the taxation of lower incomes and 
compulsory service outside the Commonwealth—he has met the Opposition 
more than half way. Despite his admission that the war cannot be won 
without a serious modification of Labour policy, Mr. Curtin has remained 
implacably opposed to the formation of a National Government. This 
disservice to the Commonwealth almost cancels out the value of his services 
as a war-time leader. 

On June 21 the Leader of the Opposition moved a motion of no-confidence, 
thus making patent the precarious position of the Government, which had 
one pledged supporter fewer than the Opposition, and was kept in power by 
the votes of three Independents (one a Labour Independent). The grounds 
for the debate will not be credible except to those who have some knowledge 
of Australian political history. The shape of Australian politics to-day is 
largely conditioned by the history of the Australian Labour party. Beginning 
in the nineties of last century in all the Colonies, it became the dominant 
party in the Federal and State Parliaments between 1910 and 1913. In 1916 
it split on the issue of conscription, and its most prominent leaders, except in 
Queensland, were expelled from the party executives or conferences. Ever 
since then the political outlook of those who led the anti-conscription move- 
ment has dominated the party, with the result that, until it assumed 
office in October 1941, its attitude to foreign and imperial affairs and 
to national defence had been unrealistic. A close analysis will make this 
plain. 


History OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


Tue Labour party sprang from the trade union movement and its primary 
purpose was to secure benefits for the wage earner. But because it was a 
radical movement it attracted other radical elements. Among them were 
Australian nationalists who wished to cultivate “Australian national senti- 
ment”, either as a substitute for, or as a complement to, the traditional 
patriotism which regarded mother land and native land as inseparable. These 
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men were often imbued with a fine idealism. There were also some Socialists 
of the pre-Bolshevik type and men of Irish birth or ancestry, who form a 
distinct group in Australia, as they do in the Dnited States, and who were 
attracted by the un-English sentiments of the new party, by its nationalism, 
and by its support of Home Rule for Ireland—then a live issue in imperial 
politics. ; 

These radical elements tended to take a narrow interpretation of the obliga- 
tions of British citizenship—a tendency counteracted, however, by the sense 
of kinship with the British people felt by most Australians, and by the 
influence of the leaders of the group who fully accepted Australia’s duty to 
defend itself and to co-operate with the mother country in defence of the 
Empire. J. C. Watson, Andrew Fisher and W. M. Hughes, the first three 
Labour Prime Ministers, shared with their Liberal opponents the respon- 
s‘bility for the establishment of the Australian Navy and the system of military 
defence based on compulsory training, and in 1914 Fisher promised that 
Australia would stand behind Great Britain to “‘the last man and the last 
shilling”. The Labour party, though professing to be “‘nationalist” rather 
than “imperialist”, was not particularist. Until 1916 there was no serious 
cleavage in Australian opinion on war policy. 

Then came the great schism, the effects of which are being felt to-day. 
The attempt of the Labour Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, in 1916 to raise the 
necessary reinforcements for the A.I.F. by conscription led to the expulsion 
from the Labour party of the Liberal Imperialists who had hitherto dominated 
it. Those who were determined to prevent the participation of Australia in 
“imperialist” wars gained and kept the ascendancy. These strangely com- 
pounded elements were somewhat changed by international events to which 
they professed to be indifferent. Some Australian nationalists had become 
isolationists. Some socialists had acquired a communist tinge, some of the 
militant trade unionists were more sectional in their outlook than before, 
and some of the Irish Australians looked with favour on the conception of 
Dominion Status that gradually took root in Southern Ireland. It would 
be easy to over-estimate the influence of any one of these elements; it is 
impossible to ignore their combined effect. The anti-conscriptionists, from 
1916 till Mr. Curtin’s Ministry assumed office in 1941, exercised a generally 
dominating influence in the trade unions, in political Labour leagues, in the 
party conferences and caucuses. The attitude of the party to foreign and 
imperial affairs, even to the defence of the Commonwealth, was determined 
by the attitude of these men. In 1921 the defence plank of the Labour 
platform was discarded. The Inter-State Conference which lays down the 
policy binding on all Labour members of the Federal Parliament decided 
that compulsoty training for home defence should be abolished, and further 
that there should be “‘no raising of forces for service outside the Common- 
wealth or participation in any future war except by a decision of the people”. 
There had been two distinct trends in the Labour party from the beginning, 
one towards imperial co-operation in defence, and one towards a more 


Australian policy in that regard. After the great conscription schism in 1916 - 


the latter trend prevailed. 
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THE Scullin Labour Government of 1929-31 faithfully carried out the policy 
thus prescribed during the period of general retrenchment. It abolished 
compulsory training, closed the military and naval colleges, reduced the 
already inadequate military and naval establishments to a shadow and a 
skeleton. As the international situation became more dangerous, the Labour 
party became more pacifist. At the Inter-State Conference of 1935 the resolu- 
tion proposed by Victoria, which demanded that no military action should 
be taken against a potential enemy until Australia was actually invaded, 
received the support of the ex-Prime Minister, Mr. Scullin, and the present 
Minister of Aircraft Construction, Senator Cameron. The belated attempts 
of the Lyons Government to prepare for war were bitterly opposed by the 
whole Labour party. As late as November 2, 1938, after the Munich Agree- 
ment, Mr. Curtin said in the House of Representatives, “any increased 
defence expenditure so far as Australia is concerned appears to be an 
utterly unjustifiable, hysterical piece of panic propaganda”. Mr. Curtin 
had, in his 1936 election speech, advocated building up an air force, and 
other Labour members had echoed this obvious proposal; but it was not 
related to any. general plan of defence, still less to any policy of imperial 
co-operation, 


Mr. Menzrss’ RECORD 


THE election of 1940 found the Labour party opposed to the full participa- 
tion in Empire defence to which the Menzies Government had committed 


the Commonwealth. Mr. Curtin was, however, now a realist, and until his 
own assumption of office gave every possible assistance to the Government. 
None the less the party as a whole remained hostile to conscription for 
overseas service, and accepted without enthusiasm the policy of sending 
reinforcements to the expeditionary forces abroad. The defence policy of 
the United Australia and Country parties was to train a citizen force for 
defence, to keep a small auxiliary naval and air force, and to send an expedi- 
tionary force overseas in the event of war. They regarded Australia as a 
partner, with limited liability, in the Empire which had liabilities limited 
only by the strength of its enemies. 

Considering the unpreparedness with which they were faced when the war 
opened, the Menzies Government did a creditable job. They equipped and 
sent overseas three divisions of volunteers, mobilized a large militia force, 
made the port defences efficient, initiated a training scheme, created a depart- 
ment of supply, and began the manufacture of much war material. In all this 
they were opposed by the Labour party, though Mr. Curtin was covertly 
converting opinion, until, in 1940 after the fall of France, he persuaded the 
Labour Inter-State Conference to approve of compulsion for militia service 
in Australia. 

The fall of the Menzies Government «nd the stop-gap Fadden Government 
was preceded by dissension in the United Australia party which lowered the 
prestige of the party and its leader. The Curtin Government, therefore, 
though depending for support on the vote of an expelled Labour member 
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and two Independents, began its career with more public support than the 
party’s record warranted. The Opposition was studiously moderate, and 
criticism by the press was sympathetic. Some of the daily papers, notably 
the Sydney Morning Herald and the Melbourne Age, gave it more support than 
they had done to the two previous Governments. Since the Curtin Govern- 
ment assumed office in October 1941, Australia has passed through the 
greatest crisis in her history. She has escaped invasion of the mainland and 
has suffered only from air bombing on one or two outlying places. The 
protection of the Commonwealth has been provided by Allied fleets and air 
forces in addition to its own naval, military and air forces, all of which, apart 
from some air force and other technical units, are now concentrated in the 
Commonwealth and its territories. General MacArthur and a large American 
force have arrived in Australia. The Japanese have been driven out of all but 
a few outposts in New Guinea. Notable victories, in which Australian ships 
have played their part, have been won at sea. The productive capacity of 
the nation has been diverted to the war effort. The claims of Australia have 
been persistently kept before Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt. 


Mr. Curtin with some justice may claim to be “the pilot who weathered the 
storm”. 


PoLICY OF THE CuRTIN GOVERNMENT 


On what grounds then can his Government be challenged? It can be chal- 
lenged on the ground that its members have not ceased to be narrow partti- 
sans who refused to play their part in the defence of the Empire, and that 
even under the stress of actual hostilities they subordinated national to party 
interests. For long months they refused to apply compulsion for service 
outside the Commonwealth. When at last Mr. Curtin decided that he could 
no longer preserve the “no conscription” dogma, he asked permission at the 
Inter-State Labour Conference and waited till the matter had been referred 
back to the State branches and back again to the “supreme authority of the 
movement” before he dared present to Cabinet and Parliament the Bill 
which allowed the militia to be sent to the east as far as the 159th meridian 
and west as far as the 110th, and north to the Equator. Even this inadequate 
measure was not certain of continuous Labour support until the majority of 
the State Labour Conferences had ratified it. The Victorian branch, for its 
part, demanded its repeal, and Mr. Curtin allowed one of his Ministers, 
Senator Cameron, under the aegis of that branch, to continue his opposition 
to the measure in the Senate. Then, to place his partisanship beyond doubt, 
the Prime Minister went to the New South Wales State Labour Conference 
and assured it that “the Labour party of this country has incorporated in it 
the very soul of the Australian nation”. This was no random flight of 
rhetoric. The whole tenor of his speech was the justification of the particu- 
larist attitude the Labour party has adopted since 1916. “Labour’s inheri- 
tance on coming into office of a home defence plan defeatist in outlook 
and preparation”, he said, was a vital cause in the change of Labour policy 
towards conscription. He described the Menzies and Fadden Governments 
as primarily concerned with military co-operation in overseas theatres, 
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whereas the Labour party’s plan, “long advocated”, was the responsibility 
for the local defence of the Commonwealth. This poses the issue squarely 
not only between the Curtin Government and the Parliamentary Opposition, 
who are now criticizing it on other counts, but between Mr. Curtin’s Govern- 
ment and those Australian citizens who regard their British citizenship as an 
obligation. The Prime Minister refused the rdle of a national leader which 
his former opponents were almost thrusting upon him. A long period of 
service in the trade union and the parliamentary Labour movements has 
given him a keen political sense, but has blunted his perception of the ordinary 
man’s reactions. 


THE “BrIsBANE LINE&” CONTROVERSY 


THE Prime Minister has also laid himself open to the charge of profiting by 
the false allegation of his subordinate, Mr. Ward, who accused Mr. Menzies of 
willingness to surrender to the Japanese all Australia north of a line drawn 
near the latitude of Brisbane. Mr. Curtin’s admission that the plan was first 
submitted to his own Government disingenuously or irrelevantly mentioned 
that Sir Iven Mackay, its author, was appointed by the Menzies Government. 
Round this “Brisbane line” or “lie” debate has clashed furiously; but Mr. 
Curtin’s lack of candour in this matter is less important than his deliberate 
attempt to win support on the ground that only he and his party have pur- 
sued the right war policy and that they have saved the Commonwealth. Full 
credit must be given, and more than full credit has been given, to the Labour 
Ministry for their efforts to atone for past political errors, but they did not 
save Australia. Australia was saved by the resistance of Great Britain and 
Russia, by the assistance of the United States, and by the efforts of her own 
fighting men in North Africa, Syria, Malaya, at sea and in the air, no less than 
in New Guinea. If the defence policy of Labour had been consistently 
followed, no expeditionary force would have left Australia to receive battle 
training and to-earn the respect of her allies. Mr. Ward’s “Brisbane line” 
story is merely a cruder form of Mr. Curtin’s thesis that Australia had no 
proper part to play in a “European war”, but has the right to demand un- 
limited assistance, while carefully limiting her own contribution, in the Pacific 
war. By implication, he has supported even Mr. Ward’s thesis. After 
gratuitously stating in a letter to Mr. Fadden that Sir Iven Mackay was 
appointed by Mr. Menzies’ Government, he told the New South Wales 
Labour Conference that ““General MacArthur decided against defending 
Australia from the suburbs of our eastern cities”. It is plain that the Govern- 
ment aim at winning a partisan victory at the next election by presenting 
themselves as the indispensable magnet which drew American assistance, 
and as the men who concentrated the Australian fighting forces on local 
defence. Their hope lies in creating a widespread belief that their predecessors 
failed. Playing on this, Mr. Curtin told the New South Wales Labour 
Conference that: 


“Neither the Menzies Government nor the military advisers provided for the con- 

tingency that Singapore might fall, or that the British fleet might not come. Both 

these things happened and Australia lay almost impotent at the feet of the enemy.” 
cc 
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An invidious charge of this kind is difficult to combat when it has been 
ungenerously pressed. The belief that Mr. Menzies was incompetent is more 
general than his actual record as Prime Minister would justify. “Planning 
is not performance” remarked a leading newspaper as it bowed him out of 


office, as though planning far ahead of performance were not an essential 
war policy. 


PoLitICAL BEWILDERMENT 


Mr. FADDEN will lead the combined Opposition parties in the election. He 
has earned the respect of his colleagues for his unspectacular ability and 
loyalty, but he lacks magnetism. Mr. Hughes, although nearing his eightieth 
year, retains the audacity of youth and has a very strong personal following— 
especially among the veterans of the last war who feel that, if “the soul of 
the Australian nation” was ever “incorporated”, it was not in a political 
party but in the A.I.F. Movements to put new men into Parliament have 
arisen, but these express dissatisfaction with the existing parties rather than 
any positive political movement. The truth is that the great mass of the 
Australian people to-day is politically bewildered. If they continue to sup- 
port Mr. Curtin’s party Government it will be because they regard it as 
better than any possible alternative. The consequences of a partisan victory 
in such circumstances cannot be foreseen. The case for a National Govern- 
ment is strengthened by the existence of the partisan bitterness which has 
prevented its formation. 
Australia, 


July 1943. 
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“ I. GENERAL SMUTS’S TRIUMPH 


ENERAL SMUTS appealed to the country on July 7, as head of a 
Coalition Government pledged to fight the war with every ounce of 
South Africa’s energy. Against him he had the Nationalist party violently 
opposed to his war policy, and vaguely committed, in the event of a victory 
in the election, to open negotiations with the enemy for a separate peace. 
A victory for the Government was confidently expected, but even the most 
experienced observers were startled when General Smuts romped home with 
no fewer than 110 seats in a House of 153—a majority on the war issue of 67. 
There has been no comparable victory in an election in the history of 
South Africa. In the 1938 general election the fusion Government, headed 
jointly by General Hertzog and General Smuts, obtained a very large 
majority, but in those days the Opposition was negligible—just the rump of 
the old Nationalist party. The same cannot be said of the Opposition this 
time. The Nationalist party grew in size after the split in 1939 between 
General Smuts and General Hertzog, and it improved in cohesion when the 
Malanite section ousted General Hertzog and his most important followers 
‘from the party in. 1940. For the purpose of the election they hoped to 
capitalize the inevitable grievances of war-time and to exploit racial preju- 
dices—against native, coloured and Indian, Jew and Englishman—with 
which this country abounds. They entered the election campaign having 
prepared for it intensively for years, and they were backed by a highly 
developed party organization and an efficient and unscrupulous press. 
Outside Parliament there were Nazi and anti-war movements, such as Mr. 
Pirow’s New Order and the Ossewabrandwag, with undoubted potentialities 
for considerable mischief. In these circumstances the country would have 
been grateful if General Smuts had achieved safety with a majority of 25 or 30; 
his return witha majority of 67 shows how uncertain are South African politics, 
and how much deeper than is realized is the appreciation in this country 
of the principles for which the United Nations are fighting their fight. 


STATE OF PARTIES ANALYSED 


THE state of parties in the new Parliament, with the pe position in 
brackets is as follows: 


United party ° . « -89.:(78) Nationalist party . . ~ 43 (41) 
Labour party ; . . 9 (4) New Order. ; y pent) 
Dominion party . ‘ : 7 (8) Afrikaner party . ‘ OI yo LS 
Independents ‘ . ; 2 (-) Independents. . : - (1) 
Native representatives . . $2 %) 


Pro-war total . . - 10 (87) Anti-war total . : - 43 (66) 


The United party made the most spectacular progress, improving its 
position by 17 seats and obtaining an absolute majority of 25 over all other 
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parties and groups in the House. With the two Independents, both of whom 
stood as such only in order to dodge an election agreement with the Do- 
minion party, and who are almost certain to join the United party caucus as 
soon as Parliament meets, this means that the United party can rely on an 
independent majority of nearly 30, considerably more than the Coalition 
majority on which the country has been run since the outbreak of war. 
Another party which made especially and unexpectedly good progress was 
the Labour party, headed by the veteran Mr. Madeley, Minister of Labour 
in the Smuts Cabinet. The Labour party had 4 seats in the former Parliament 
and was guaranteed a further 5 by the United party. It won all 9 seats, 
returning 9 out of 11 candidates, in nearly every case with thumping 
majorities. The oaly pro-war party to make no progress is the Dominion 
party. This party is a rather illogical survival of the days of the Smuts- 
Hertzog régime, and owed its creation to the constitutional disputes of those 
days. What is the reason for its existence to-day no one seems quite to 
know; and this doubt appears to have been shared by the electors, for, in 
spite of their 8 seats being guaranteed by the United party, they were able to 
hold only 7 and made no other gains, and 6 of these 7 seats are in Natal, a 
province which can usually be relied on to take an individual, if not always a 
logical, course in South African affairs. 

Another survival of past disputes, the Afrikaner party, was entirely wiped 
out. It came into being when General Hertzog was manceuvred out of the 
Nationalist party by Dr. Malan, and it dedicated itself to keeping alive the 
old General’s ideals of race equality. But General Hertzog, before his death, 
burdened the party with his pro-Nazi ideas, and Mr. Havenga, its present 
leader, chose the minority opinion on the war issue. The party was kept 
alive on nothing much more than veneration for General Hertzog, and Mr. 
Havenga went to the country with the most nebulous of programmes, his 
antagonism ta Dr. Malan on general grounds being as marked as his 
antagonism to General Smuts on the war issue. The measure of his failure 
is that Mr. Havenga himself was at the bottom of the poll, while all the 8 
former members of the Afrikaner party in Parliament were defeated, and 
most of their 25 candidates were unable even to scrape together the small 
percentage of votes necessary to avoid forfeiting the £50 deposit which 
every candidate for election must find. The New Order, Mr. Pirow’s Nazi 
movement, had 16 members in the former Parliament, but its leader, doubt- 
less with an acute sense of things to come, announced that, as a measure of 
his ideological disapproval of democracy, his group would boycott the 
elections. There is now no doubt that, even if he had not done so, his group 
would have been removed just as firmly from the South African political 
scene. The New Order candidates and other Nazis who stood as Indepen- 
dents were uniformly returned at the bottom of the poll, most of them 
losing their deposits as well. 

The heaviest knock was taken by the Nationalists. There is no disguising 
the fact that they had high hopes of this election. For years the party has 
been torn and weakened by internecine strife, and Dr. Malan seized the 
opportunity of the election to clean up his organization. The Ossewabrand- 
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wag was decisively expelled; election pacts with the Afrikaner party or any 
other party were firmly refused; and every Nationalist candidate had to sign 
an undertaking of obedience to the party dictates which was almost totali- 
tarian in its strictness. The Nationalists assumed as a matter of course that 
at any rate they would get 50 seats, with a possible 60 or 65, or even more, 
and that then, freed from internal troubles, they would be well set for victory 
in the next election. But their hopes have been blasted, as they themselves 
are almost tearfully admitting, and they emerge: from the battle with only 
two more seats than they had before; and this in spite of the 16 New Order 
and 8 Afrikaner party seats which they assumed they would naturally inherit. 
No fewer than 9 of their former members of Parliament were defeated; they 
lost seats in parts of the country which they have regarded as Nationalist 
strongholds, and even in their strongest seats the Nationalist majorities were 
ominously reduced. 


COMMUNISM AND THE COLOURED VOTE 


THE elections tempted numerous Independents and minor parties, but one 
and all they were decisively rejected. The newly born Communist party 
entered the fray with a flourish and went out feeling despondent and looking 
a little ridiculous. Nearly every one of the Communist candidates lost his 
deposit, including their deputy leader and their strongest member, and 
their leader had the mortification of being beaten by thousands of votes in a 
constituency which was regarded as offering him an excellent chance of 
victory. The fate of the Communist party has brought reassurance to many 
who were disturbed by one feature of the election campaign. The Com- 
munists made their main appeal to the coloured voters, of whom there are 
many thousands in the Cape seats, and their hopes of victory were dependent 
on the co-operation of the coloured people. The appointment by the 
Government of a Coloured Affairs Commission about a month before polling 
day was taken by a section of the coloured people as evidence that the 
Government was contemplating segregation for them. The charge was 
false, but it was exploited for all it was worth by the Communists, and at one 
time it seemed that the coloured people were going to be the victims of an 
unscrupulous campaign of misrepresentation. The best friends of the 
coloured people have always warned them against linking themselves and 
their political fortunes with any one political group, and the warning was 
the more urgent since the party concerned this time was the Communist 
party. If it had been possible for the enemies of the coloured people to 
burden that community with the substantial prejudice which there is against 
the Communists, there is no doubt that the coloured community would have 
suffered very gravely. At any rate the warnings seem to have been taken to 
heart, for the coloured voters rejected the Communists as decisively as they 
boycotted the openly segregationist Nationalists. The stock argument of the 
segregationists is that the coloured people are politically immature; but in 
this election they displayed a measure of political maturity which will go far 
to safeguarding those political privileges of theirs which are always at least 
being threatened. 
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General Smuts’s victory was as satisfactory in a geographical sense as it 
was in point of numbers. There is a traditional split in this country between 
the political opinions of the urban and the rural areas, and the tendency in 
the past has been for the English-speaking and more liberal opinion to be 
concentrated in the cities and towns. The strength of nationalism and of 
reaction generally has always been in the distant p/atteland, but this election 
has shaken even those distant fastnesses. Most significant was the capture 
by the United party of five rural seats in a part of the Cape Province hitherto 
dominated by the Nationalists. These seats were regarded by the Nationalists 
as cast-iron certainties, and their loss has left them feeling more‘heartsore 
than about anything else in the election. There are 36 rural seats in the 
Cape and of these the United party now has 17 to 19 of the Nationalists. 
How significant this is can be realized from the fact that in 1938 the com- 
bined strength of General Smuts and General Hertzog was able to wrest only 
12 of these Cape rural seats from the Nationalists, who were entrenched in 
the remaining 28 of the 40 seats which were then delimited as rural. 
Equally satisfactory is the position in the rural areas of the Transvaal 
where Dr. Malan was able to win only 8 of the 26 available seats. 


TOWN AND Country FIGURES 


For many years to come the political complexion of the Union will be largely 
determined on the Rand, where 32 seats are concentrated in a small area. 
Of these the Nationalists have been able to capture only one, the remainder 
going with huge majorities to the United party, except for 6 which, under 
the electoral agreement, were left to the Labour party. The conservative 
Cape Peninsula presented the Government with all its 13 seats, the Govern- 
ment parties thus capturing all but 5 of the 68 urban seats in the country. 
Natal voted solidly in favour of the war, the 16 Natal seats, after 2 each going 
to Labour and Independents, being evenly divided between the United party 
and the Dominion party. In the process Dr. Jansen, who has been for nearly 
20 years the much respected Speaker of the House of Assembly, was un- 
seated. This country has not developed the tradition of giving the Speaker 
an unopposed return, and Dr. Jansen, when he had to declare himself, 
naturally did so on the side of the party of which, during all his political 
career, he has been a faithful if politically inactive member. The electors in 
his constituency of Vryheid felt that the war was more important than the 
traditions of Parliament, so the Assembly’s first business will be to elect a 
new presiding officer. 

The only province which the Nationalists can regard with any satisfaction 
is the Free State. This province is the spiritual home of nationalism, and it 
lived up to its traditions by returning 13 of its 14 members to the Nationalist 
side of the House. But even in the Free State there are factors which serve 
to chasten the Nationalist ebullience. In three seats they were in a minority 
to the combined votes of the United party and the Afrikaner party, and 
there is no doubt that the Afrikaner party suffered from poor organization 
and lack of enthusiasm. If, as seems likely when the Afrikaner party is finally 
disbanded, its members turn to General Smuts rather than to the hated Dr. 
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Malan, there is some promise that the United party might win as many as 6 
of the Free State seats. 

Of the million votes cast, about 650,000 have gone in favour of the war, 
with about 350,000 against it, nearly a two to one majority, which is better 
than anything that was reasonably expected. The soldiers’ votes are not 
declared as such, but there is evidence that, in spite of earlier misgivings, the 
vast bulk of these went to General Smuts. To sum up: the election has 
shown, as General Smuts claims, that the people of this country can be relied 
on to make a right decision in moments of crisis. It also shows that the 
people of this country have overwhelmingly rejected the doctrines of 
totalitarianism and racialism imported from Central Europe. Dr. Malan’s 
progress towards more liberal and democratic ideas, after a period of flirting 
with Nazism, is likely to be accelerated, and the votes show that the size of 
the Pirow and Ossewabrandwag schools of thought is in inverse ratio to the 
noise they make. As a matter of practical politics for the future, the outlook 
has been stabilized, with General Smuts’s Coalition Government entrenched 
in power for the next five years. There is a further influence for stability in 
the fact that, even in the event of internal troubles in the Coalition after the 
war, there is a United party with a powerful majority able to see the country 
through by itself for five years. From the Labour point of view the rout of 
the Nazis and racial extremists brings the promise of a return to the racial 
- co-operation and harmony which were the inestimable gift of General Smuts 
and General Hertzog to this country when they formed their fusion Govern- 
ment in 1933. 


II. DEATH OF SIR PATRICK DUNCAN 


Str Parrick Duncan, the first South African Governor-General of the 
Union of South Africa, died on July 17 after a long and exceedingly 
trying illness. Some months ago he rallied as the result of an operation, and 
hopes were entertained for his recovery. They were falsified. But it was 
characteristic of his courage and determination that, during this short rally, 
he insisted on taking again into his hands the reins of office, which had been 
held for him when he was too ill to do his work by Mr. Justice de Wet, Chief 
Justice of the Union. He continued to perform his function of Governor- 
General till the day of his death. 

Sir Patrick Duncan was appointed by His Majesty on the recommendation 
of the Hertzog-Smuts Government towards the end of 1936, and assumed 
office early in 1937. His term was extended by the present Government some 
two years ago. It is common knowledge that, when General Hertzog and 
General Smuts chose him to be the first South African appointed as 
Governor-General, he was extremely reluctant to accept the appointment. ° 
Only his sense of duty, to which fervid appeals were made, finally reconciled 
him to abandoning his resistance to the wishes of the Cabinet. Yet the 
judgment of the Cabinet as to his eminent fitness among all his South African 
contemporaries to be the first South African selected to be Governor-General 
was endorsed with impressive unanimity by the whole community. There 
could have been no more remarkable evidence than this of the profound 
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impression which he had made on his countrymen of whatever race or 
colour. 

It was the product of a long South African career—first as a civil servant 
under the Milner régime in the Transvaal, then as a member of Parliament 
and an advocate of the Supremé Court in the Transvaal, and for many years 
as a Cabinet Minister of the Union. Duncan had none of the facile graces of a 
politician. He was grave in mind and grave in bearing and speech. He 
unbent with difficulty. The essential benevolence, genuine kindness, subtle 
and rich sense of humour that were his revealed themselves only to his 
intimates and to them only when, on rare occasions, the veil of reserve which 
clung round him was drawn aside. But he was impregnably modest, firmly 
tolerant and wisely patient, and these virtues, which he carried into politics, 
built for him a reputation unique among the political leaders of the time. 
So that, when it became known that he was to be the first South African 
Governor-General, the objection to the appointment of a politician, which 
would have been bitterly strong against most others, hardly clouded the 
choice at all. 

In office he fulfilled quietly with his invariable diligence and conscientious- 
ness, and with constantly growing ease, his burdensome duties. His acquired 
knowledge of Afrikaans put him on kindly terms with those whose language 
it was. When the war crisis came in 1939 and General Hertzog, who had 
been defeated in the House of Assembly on the war issue, asked the Gover- 
nor-General for a dissolution of Parliament, Duncan refused him decisively 
but not impulsively, leaving even the most emotional of the followers of 
General Hertzog satisfied that the Governor-General had acted as his sense 
of justice and of constitutional propriety bade him act. That was the high 
peak of his career. But all through his period of office as Governor-General 
he had the spontaneous love and respect of his countrymen. Some murmured 
at times that he was personally too secluded, and that at Government House 
in Cape Town or Pretoria the régime was stiffer and more formal than at 
Buckingham Palace itself. There was an element of truth in this, but the 
fault was little in keeping with the Governor-General’s own character. In 
any case it was no very serious fault, and Sir Patrick leaves with all South 
Africans a grateful thankfulness for his personal accomplishment as their 
Governor-General. Lady Duncan, who survives him, was always his 
devoted helpmate, as diligent as he in doing her duty as she saw it. 


South Africa, 
July 1943. 
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POLITICAL CHANGES 


HE last quarter has been marked by certain notable events in the 

political sphere. On April 5 Mr. Walter Nash, New Zealand’s Minister 
in Washington for the past year, returned to consult with the Government 
and, as Minister of Finance, to present his budget to Parliament. Mr. Nash’s 
speeches since his return have exhibited an extraordinary grip of the situation 
and of the economic problems underlying our war effort. They have not 
only educated public opinion widely on war and peace aims, but have con- 
firmed the belief that Mr. Nash’s appointment to Washington was in the 
best interests of the Dominion. After presenting his financial statement, 
which was delayed owing to the death of Mr. Coates, the Minister took an 
active part in raising the third Liberty Loan. It is understood that he will 
remain in New Zealand until after the general election in September. 


DEATH OF Mr. COATES 


THE death of Mr. Coates on May 27 was deeply regretted throughout the 
country. As one of the representatives of the National party in the War 
Cabinet since its formation in July 1940, he has given enthusiastic and un- 
tiring service as Minister for the Armed Forces and War Co-ordination. 
Since the outbreak of war he had ceased to regard himself as a party leader, 
and shortly before his death his constituents gave him a free hand to contest 
his seat as an independent candidate. He entered Parliament in 1911 and, 
after serving with distinction in the last war, became a member of the 
Massey Government in 1919. In 1925 he succeeded Mr. Massey as Prime 
Minister. During his service in the Cabinet, he held the portfolios of Public 
Works, Railways, Justice and Native Affairs, and the office of Postmaster 
General. His Government was defeated in 1928, but three years later he 
joined the Coalition and served under Mr. Forbes as. Minister of Public 
Works and Transport, of Unemployment and of Finance till the defeat of 
the Government in 1935. Mr. Coates became a Privy Councillor during 
the Imperial Conference of 1926, and also attended the Ottawa Conference 
in 1932 and the London Conference in 1935. His place in the War Cabinet 
has been filled by the appointment on July 10 of Mr. William Perry, who 
last year took the initiative in an effort to bring about the widening of the 
war administration, and who is also a veteran of the last war and has long 
been President of the Returned Soldiers’ Association. The vacancy in the 
Government caused by the death on April 6 of Mr. P. K. Paikea, Minister 
representing the Native Race, was filled on May 26 by the appointment of 
Mr. Eruera Tihema Tirikatene, the Member for the Southern Maori, also a 
veteran of the last war. In consequence of the resignation from the Cabinet ‘ 
of Mr. Langstone, Mr. H. G. Mason has assumed the portfolio of Native 
Affairs and Mr. J. Barclay that of Lands. It is evidence of the interest the 
Government is taking in the rehabilitation of soldiers that a special portfolio 
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is being created for this work, and Major C. F. Skinner, M.C., whose selec- 
tion for Cabinet rank was mentioned in the last article from New Zealand, 
is to be the Minister. 


GENERAL FREYBERG’S VISIT 


PARLIAMENT met again on May 19 in a secret session at which consideration 
was given to the question of man-power and the disposition of New Zealand 
forces overseas. The.public learned with great pleasure of the visit of 
Lieut.-General Sir Bernard Freyberg, V.C., Commander of our forces in 
the Middle East, who was taking the first opportunity after the victories in 
North Africa of paying an extended visit to the land in which he was edu- 
cated and brought up. He was entertained at a state luncheon and addressed 
both Houses of Parliament in secret session. He conferred with the War 
Cabinet on the future disposition of New Zealand’s armed forces and toured 
the whole country with the object of seeing the military activities and 
meeting the relatives of his soldiers. His departure almost synchronized 
with the arrival in New Zealand of the first contingent of long-service men 
on furlough from the Middle East. We still have one division there and 
another in the Pacific area. It emerged too during General Freyberg’s visit 
that our air force has distinguished itself in the Pacific. From New Zealand 
General Freyberg went to Australia to confer with the military chiefs, and 
thence to Washington on a similar mission. 

The improved aspect of the war in the Pacific is reflected in the decision 
of the Government to reduce the strength of the mobilized army in New 
Zealand so as to release men for the expansion of the air force and for war 
industries. This decision, the Prime Minister said, was arrived at after the 
secret session on May 19 and 20. The arrangement will provide a territorial 
army of which a small portion will be mobilized for coast defences and 
similar duties. The remainder, who will be trained and kept ready, will be 
drawn from those single men and married men without children in grades 
I and II, between the ages of 18 and 4o, and married men with not more 
than three children in grades I and II between the ages of 18 and 30, whose 
call up has been postponed for special reasons, such as health or essential 
occupation. They will do one month’s service in camp each year and two 
whole day parades each month. Regarding the Home Guard, Mr. Fraser said: 

“Tt is considered that the military situation does not necessitate the intensive 
training and degree of readiness of the Home Guard, and it is now possible to 
give considerable relief to this large body of men who have been animated by a 
splendid spirit of service and have displayed great enthusiasm in their training. 
It has therefore been decided that the Home Guard can be allotted a reserve réle 


as from July 1. In every other respect the Home Guard will retain its identity © 
and organization.” 


The Home Guard is being asked to assist in the production of vegetables 
and other foodstuffs, the demand for which for the troops in the Pacific area 
is enormous. It has in fact become an urgerit matter to release any available 
men from the armed forces to cope with the rapidly expanding demand for 
supplies for the Allied forces in that area. 
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THE FINANCIAL POSITION 


THE financial statement delivered by Mr. Nash, the Minister of Finance, on 
June 3 gave a heartening impression of the state of the Dominion. The 
Minister said that, in spite of the heavy demand for man-power for the 
armed forces, our factory output in the year 1941-42 reached the record 
value of £155,000,000,* which is more than 35 per cent above the pre-war 
figures. Primary production also, notwithstanding a slight fall last year, 
still exceeds in value all pre-war records. A large proportion of our pro- 
duction is now required for the maintenance of the American forces in the 
Pacific area. Nevertheless, as shipping was made available, we were able 
to maintain our shipments to the United Kingdom, where our banking 
assets during the year reached a peak of £46,600,000. At the end of the 
year these assets were {37,100,000 as compared with £30,900,000 a year 
earlier. War expenditure for the year was £144,000,000, of which £88,900,000 
was spent on the army, £24,300,000 on the air force, £500,000 on the navy, 
£14,900,000 on civil works, and £7,000,000 on reverse lend-lease. The 
receipts of the Consolidated Fund included £39,600,000 from war taxation, 
£26,800,000 from lend-lease and £i5,400,000 under the Memorandum of 
Security, while loans raised in New Zealand amounted to £62,600,000. 
The estimate of expenditure for the year was only £133,000,000, which was 
itself “‘an astounding increase” over the previous level. New Zealand has 
met her own war costs to the extent of {101,800,000 compared with an 
estimate of £77,000,000. 

On the other hand the charges financed through the Memorandum of 
Security with Britain were £30,600,000 less than expected. This was due to 
the very generous offer made by the British Government regarding the loss, 
of equipment by the New Zealand division in the campaigns in Greece, 
Crete and Libya. The estimate was compiled on the assumption that 
claims for replacement might have to be included in the charges, but in the 
course of the discussions between Mr. Nash and the British Government 
in London a settlement was arranged on the basis of New Zealand being, 
charged the full cost of all initial equipment and the prevision for mainten- 
ance being compounded for by the monthly payment of £400,000 sterling, 
a basis considered most satisfactory. The charges against New Zealand 
under the Memorandum were £15,400,000, and repayments of £8,000,000 
were made from our assets in London. Our army expenditure in New 
Zealand was {12,000,000 in excess of the estimate, due mainly to the 
incalculable cost of the expansion in the Pacific area. The assistance received 
from the United States under the war agreement for the whole period since 
early in 1942 comes into these accounts to the amount of £26,800,000, which 
is not a charge but an accounting estimate. For the last half-year reverse 
lend-lease was operating, and under this head New Zealand furnished sup- 
plies, material and services to the United States forces to the value of 
£7,000,000 including camps, hospitals and ships £3,200,000; food £2,000,000; 
transport, repairs and rentals £1,700,000. Up to last March New Zealand 


* Amounts are in New Zealand currency unless otherwise stated. 
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spent on the war the net total of £229,400,000, which is equivalent to £140 
per head of the population, and the rate of expenditure now is nearly 


£,3,000,000 a week. The total expenditure of the last world war was less 
than £ 100,000,000. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Our total expenditure was found as follows: taxation £88,100,000, loans 
in the Dominion and overseas £123, 500,000, lend-lease assistance £,26,800,000. 
Thus 52 per cent of war receipts came from loans. The estimate for war 
expenditure for the current year is £148,000,000. This includes a 4o per 
cent increase in the expenditure on the air force and 20 per cent. decrease 
in the outlay for the army, due partly to reduced requirements for equip- 
ment, the tapering off of capital expenditure in New Zealand and reduction 
in personnel. The Minister expects taxation to yield £40,000,000, the Memo- 
randum of Security {12,000,000 and lend-lease £40,000,000. As against 
the last mentioned item, we shall furnish to the United States foodstuffs, 
ships and services to the extent of £20,000,000, including meat and vege- 
table rations 4,200,000 lb., potatoes 48,300,000 lb. apples 21,800,000 lb., 
biscuits 3,200,000 lb., butter 14,200,000 lb., pork 15,400,000 lb., ham 
7,800,000 Ib., bacon 15,400,000 lb., mutton 14,000,000 lb., and beef 
46,800,000 Ib., amounting to a total value of £6,500,000; and cereals and 
other foods to a value of £2,500,000. After transferring £6,000,000 from 
the Consolidated Fund, the Minister has to find £50,000,000, of which 
£,10,000,000 will come from departmental funds and the balance mostly 
from the third Liberty Loan. The total revenue from taxation for the year 
was £86,800,000, of which 68 per cent. came from direct taxes. Income tax 
yielded £25,600,000 (an increase of £6,600,000), social security £10,400,000, 
national security £16,800,000 (an increase of £6,300,000). Of indirect taxes, 
the sales tax was increased by £3,900,000 to £11,000,000. The total expendi- 
ture for the year, including war expenditure, amounted to £199,900,000 of 
which the debt charges took £12,400,000 and the social services £25,600,000. 

Taking into account {80,000,000 borrowed for war purposes and 
£3,400,000 for national development, the public debt during the year 
increased by £83,460,000; £28,900,000 was obtained from loans in the 
Dominion, £3,900,000 from National Savings, £15,400,000 from the Memo- 
randum of Agreement, £35,100,000 from departmental issues and the 
Reserve Bank, of which the Reserve Bank provided £13,900,000. Allowing 
for repayments, the debt increased by £78,400,000, of which only £4,500,000 
was in the United Kingdom. The national debt domiciled in the United 
Kingdom has been reduced by £10,700,000 since the Labour Government 
assumed office. Even including the war debt there is still a net decrease in 
the external debt of £1,100,000. The surplus of £4,200,000 in the Con- 
solidated Fund (which will be transferred to War Expenses Account) is 
largely due to the increase of {2,600,000 in income tax. The Consolidated 
Fund expenditure provided for in the estimates shows an increase of 
£3,000,000 over actual expenditure in the last year. Debt charges alone 
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account for an increase of £2,500,000, which is actually a war cost being 
met from ordinary revenue. 


SocrAL SERVICES 


THERE will also be an additional £1,000,000 for increased pensions. The 
disablement pension is to be raised from £2 to £3 a week, with increased 
economic pensions yielding to a disabled service man with a wife and two 
children £6. 165. a week. Widows’ pensions are also to be increased. The 
expenditure of the social security fund is estimated at £17,400,000, an increase 
of £1,400,000. The total monetary benefits, including pensions, sickness 
and superannuation benefits are estimated at £12,500,000, and hospital 
benefits at £4,300,000. Old age pensions are estimated at. {1,100,000 and 
universal superannuation at £800,000. The revenue will all come from the 
social security charge except for the transfer of £4,100,000 from the Con- 
solidated Fund. There is a balance of £2,300,000 in the war damage fund. 
So far there have been practically no calls on the fund, but the Government 
points out that it would not go far to meet the costs of damage, should a 
raid occur on city areas. The insurance rate will accordingly remain at 55. 
per {100 insurable value until the close of the year, when a reduction 
will probably be made. This fund, the Minister said, will be a valuable 
reserve for relief in case of an earthquake or other major disaster. The esti- 
mates also include £4,000,000 for housing and £2,000,000 for hydro-elec- 
tricity. Housing is considered urgent especially in Auckland and Wellington, 
and it is proposed this year to build 3,600 houses. The Minister stated that 
the Government’s goal was to pay at least half the cost of the war from 
taxation. This was not achieved last year owing partly to abnormal capital 
expenditure. 

Discussing the demand for raising money by the creation of credit, the 
Minister demonstrated very clearly that harm instead of good must result 
from a further increase in the supply of money by'means of the Reserve 
Bank, except in an extreme emergency, and “even then the price would have 
to be paid”. Another feature of a very frank and lucid exposition of the 
country’s finances was Mr. Nash’s commendation of the stabilization 
scheme.* In conclusion he reminded the House that, while no less than 
£230,000,000 has been spent on the war over 34 years by less than 1j 
million people, the aged, the sick, the widow and the family have been 
fully cared for. He made it clear, as did the Prime Minister to the Labour 
party Conference, that the Government intends to persevere in its social 
policy, 

“Laying the foundation of a productive and distributive system in which all who 


serve with hand and brain may so serve without fear of poverty, unemployment 
or the menace of uncared for ill health.” 


The goal of the third Liberty Loan opened on June 1 was £35 million, 
which was equivalent to asking each household in the Dominion to provide 
£100. The rates of interest were, as before, 2} per cent. for the short-dated 


* See THE Rounp Tasie, No, 130, March 1943, p. 193. 
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loan 1947-49, and 3 per cent. for the long-dated loan 1953-56. There was 
a universal desire that this large single loan should be successful, and the 
very capable committee which managed the campaign had no need to appeal 
to patriotism. The people showed a whole-hearted readiness to subscribe, 
and so achieve the double object of furthering the war effort and curbing 
inflation. The result was unexpectedly successful. When the loan closed 
on July 10 the amount subscribed was £39,276,840. The Prime Minister 
claims that, in the number of individual subscribers which was 431,839, 
New Zealand has created a record for the Empire. Inscribed stock was 
taken up by 63,501 people to the value of £29,826,600, bonds by 193,338 
to the value of £2,134,277, and 175,000 National Savings subscribers lent 
£7,315,863. 

“This magnificent response”, said Mr, Fraser, “demonstrated in no unmistakable 
way New Zealand’s determination to do her utmost towards winning the war.” 


SUGGESTIONS OF RATIONING 
Late in April, at the Conference of the Labour Party, the Prime Minister 
hinted that, even in this food-growing country, we might yet have to 
institute the rationing of some commodities of which we had never dreamt 
it possible that we should ever be short. We had then already provided 
18 million eggs, 6 million lb. of butter and 38 million lb. of meat for the 
armed forces in the Pacific area. In view of these demands on our resources 
it is not surprising that the civilian population has found eggs very scarce 
for upwards of twelve months and that honey, of which the output has been 
lower than usual, has been almost unprocurable. It is now suggested that 
eggs will be regularly rationed for the more urgent civilian needs, and the 
Government contemplates commandeering 7o per cent of the total pro- 
duction of honey. The Government has, moreover, commandeered all pork 
till the end of September. The rationing of butter and meat is also likely to 
be considered. It is scarcely necessary to say that measures of this sort which 
have been imposed by the Government have been accepted without demur 
by the public. The Prime Minister said that, to the end of 1942 the cost of 
living index showed an increase of 12 per cent since the war began. The 
increase now stood at 134 per cent, but that of essential foodstuffs was only 
8-4 per cent. In 1914-17 the increase was 35-4 per cent. The Government 
Statistician states that, whereas the prices of bread, flour, oatmeal, sugar 
and butter have not changed since 1939, they increased in the last war by 
50, 40, 50, 40 and 34 per cent respectively. During the debate on the budget 
the Minister of Finance defended the policy of subsidies which has been 
adopted both in Britain and in the United States as a means of stabilizing 
prices and farm costs. The accounts showed that, during the year, nearly 
£3,400,000 had been spent in subsidizing wheat, coal, fertilizers, butter, 
bread, sugar, tea and potatoes. Discussing New Zealand’s stabilization 
policy, Mr. Nash explained the agreement reached on June 18 between the 
Government and the Farmers’ Federation for the marketing of produce. 
It is provided in the last clause that, irrespective of the effect of internal or 
external markets, the prices for farm produce shall not be allowed to fall 
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below the level ruling when stabilization was inaugurated, namely, December 
15, 1942. The National Dairy Conference has also accepted the assurance 
of the Minister of Agriculture that the Government would adopt as a 
principle that costs in butter and cheese production in the dairy farm factory 
and other costs should, as far as practicable, be brought back at the beginning 
of next season to the level of 1938-39. Incidentally a judgment given by 
the Arbitration Court on May 31 raised the wages of dairy factory workers 
by 65. 6d. a week all round. This will be offset forthwith by an adjustment 
between the dairy companies and the marketing department. Though all 
these arrangements were fully discussed with the producers’ organization 
and formally accepted, the Farmers’ Union has recorded the uneasiness with 
which it regards the extension of state control in marketing. It urges 


primary producers to organize co-operative societies for handling their own 
produce. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


FoLLowInG the example of the other Dominions, New Zealand has now 
set up separate departments to deal with overseas affairs. Hitherto the 
administration of Western Samoa by New Zealand under the mandate from 
the League of Nations has been entrusted by the Samoa Act of 1921 to the 
Minister of External Affairs, while that of the dependency of the Cook 
Islands and Niue has been cared for by the Minister in charge of the Cook 
Islands under the Cook Islands Act of 1915. This rather odd arrangement 
has now been regularized by the passing of two Acts. The External Affairs 
Act provides for the appointment of a Minister, Under-Secretary and other 
officers to have charge of the external and foreign affairs of New Zealand 
including our relations with other countries, communications between the 
Government of New Zealand and other Governments, and the representa- 
tion of New Zealand in other countries and of other countries in New 
Zealand. .This Act provides for the appointment of New Zealand High 
Commissioners abroad for a term not exceeding three years. There was 
some objection to the clause empowering the Minister to appoint such 
officers as he thinks fit to these overseas staffs, the Public Service Act not 
being applicable to them. The Island Territories Act empowers the appoint- 
ment of a Minister, Under-Secretary and staff to administer Western Samoa, 
the Cook Islands, Niue and any temporary dependency or mandate entrusted 
to New Zealand. The Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, was gazetted on July 7 
as Minister in charge of both these new departments. 

In view of the general election in September, members participated freely 
in the financial debate extending over a whole month. The proceedings be- 
ing broadcast, 6; members out of a total of 78 took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by this medium of speaking to the country. The 
members taking part in this parade were 42 Government supporters, 18 for 
the Opposition, four Independents and one Democratic Labour. As a 
measure of economy a Bill was passed suspending by-elections; this covers 
the seats of three deceased members, Mr. Coates, Mr. Paikea and Sir Alfred 
Ransom, and any others falling vacant up to September 30. Provision is 
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being made for soldiers on active service and essential war workers resid- 
ing temporarily away from home to vote in their home constituencies. It 
has also been announced that all soldiers on active service will be entitled 
to vote, even though under age. 
New Zealand, 
July 1943. 
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